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THE BILL THAT THE IRISH REJECTED. 


A CERTAIN saying of Mr. Coulson Kernahan, to the effect that there 
is a strain of perverseness in the Irish character which Englishmen 
are accustomed to allow for in their women-kind but do not expect to 
find in men, has lately been reprinted in several of the Liberal papers, 
among which there is an undoubted tendency to believe with some 
soreness that their party has made a tangible offer to Ireland, only 
to find that offer returned on its hands. Nowhere, however, have 
I seen in the English press any real exposition of what the bill meant. 
It has been minutely and scientifically analysed and criticised by 
those whose well-fare it involved, namely the Irish; but I doubt 
whether many of the English voters have troubled themselves to do 
more than read Mr. Birrell’s speech,—if indeed many of them have 
ever got so far as even that elementary stage. To the average 
Englishman it has been merely a piece of party work, a question 
of votes on the one side or the other. To the Irishman it has been 
a matter of life and death. 

I hope here to reproduce in a very short space the whole gist 
of this bill. But before doing so, one may perhaps refer to a few 
side issues, in which the episode has worked for good. In the first 
place I think that even the most crusted Tory will never again be 
able to say that ‘‘the Irish movement is in reality the work of a 
few paid agitators in Parliament.’’ Secondly, I think it will be 
admitted that although the priests, like every other class, disliked 
the bill, their influence was far from being a prominent factor in 
settling this national question. When Father Humphrey, the only 
priest who addressed the Convention, made some allusions to the 
Protestants, he was instantly met by cries of ‘‘Don’t drag religion 
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into it,’’ and ‘‘Thousands of Protestants are Home-Rulers.’’ On 
persisting, he was, at the desire of the house, requested by the 
chairman to bring his remarks to a conclusion. 

The true cause of the bill’s rejection is absolutely and literally 
nothing else but the bill itself. There were thousands of men in 
Ireland willing to meet the Government half-way ; men who felt that 
when workers of all classes are fleeing from their native-land as 
from a plague-stricken city, it is no time to air theories or to hazard 
delay. These men,—and it surely stands to reason under the 
circumstances,—would have welcomed any workable measure. Unfor- 
tunately the measure offered to them was not workable. 

To begin with: the proposed council was to have authority over 
eight departments ; only eight out of 45. We need not, however, 
demur over this point. The bill has failed, not because it was not 
wide enough, but because it was unworkable within its own limits. 
It was not a Home-Rule bill, and did not even aim at ultimate Home- 
Rule. But that was not the reason of its rejection. The reason is 
because it would have led to disaster. 

Mr. Redmond, although in this connection he did not represent 
all his fellow-countrymen, condemned the proposed council on account 
of its constitution ; and of course there is much to be said in favour 
of this view. One might, for instance, urge that the number of elected 
representatives, namely 82, had the appearance of an attempt to bring 
Ireland’s representation down to a lower scale than that pledged and 
guaranteed to her under the great seal of England at the date of 
the Union. Indeed, a far smaller council, say 47 instead of 107. 
might conceivably have had a better reception, inasmuch as it would 
not have suggested any whittling down of the national representation. 
It would have stood frankly confessed as an administrative body, a 
supreme local government council ; something entirely different from 
the legislature. It could not then have been said to rest upon a 
‘‘jerrymandered representation,’’ or have started with the initial 
unpopularity engendered by the admission of so many as 24 nominated 
members, and the simultaneous abolition of 19 Nationalist constitu- 
encies. These, however, are matters debateable. It is best to turn 
to matters undisputed. 

Let us in the first place look at the bill from a purely financial 
point of view. Let us forget politics, and assume that in every 
other respect, except finance, it is perfect. Let us consider it as if 
it were the prospectus of a new company. The only question that 
remains to be asked is the following. 

Would a sound man of business accept a seat on the council? 
What are the liabilities that would fall upon him? What are the 
assets at his disposal? Is the enterprise one on which a man would 
risk his name and reputation? 

In the first place, we come to the money-supplies. According to 
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Mr. Birrell, the fund assigned to Ireland was to be divided under 
three headings. 


A. General Fund £39750,000 
B. Public Works Grant 
C. Supplemental Grant 


Of this amount, the £114,000 under C., the £300,000 under B., 
and £236,000 out of A. were supposed to be an entirely new allowance 
for Ireland, over and above her ordinary expenditure; an extra 
amount of £650,000 in all. How this could possibly be the fact 1s 
a puzzle to the ordinary man. 


A. To begin with the General Fund. It is composed in the 
following manner. 


41,450,000 local grants definitely allocated by statute to particular 
purposes. 
236,000 Portions of the additional grant of £650,000 assigned 
to Ireland under the bill. 
2,064,000 which is intended to cover the expenses of the eight 
departments. 


431750,000 


This amount is insufficient. It is evident that the first item, 
namely, that of the local grants, being allocated by statute to 
particular purposes, cannot be touched. There remain, therefore, 
under the two other headings just £2,300,000 to cover all expenses. 
Now the expenses of the eight departments come to more than Mr. 
Birrell allowed. So far from being accounted for by the 42,064,000 
quoted, they would absorb at least £2,225,000,—thus leaving only 
about £75,000 to cover all other expenses, instead of the £236,000 
relied on by Mr. Birrell. And even this reduced sum cannot be taken 
as quite certain. 

To make the matter quite plain. Mr. Birrell has allowed 
42,300,000 to pay for the expenses of the eight departments handed 
over. Of this amount, he says that £236,000 will be a margin 
entirely free and untrammelled, at the disposal of the Irish Council. 

But what are the expenses of the eight departments during the 
current year? In the estimates for 1907-8 we find the following sums 
entered as voted to meet their ordinary expenditure, exclusive of 
the further ‘‘provision’’ appended to each, and of the charges on 
the Development Grant which will inevitably fall in, as that grant 
is gradually extinguished by the calls made on it to meet losses on 
the flotation of land stock under the Act of 1903. 
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Local Government Board £76,411 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction.. 203,817 
Commissioners of Works 
Congested Districts Board (omitting £20,000 per- 
manently charged on the Development Grant) 
Office of Public Works 
Railway Liability (chargeable on Public Works) 
Reformatories and Industrial Schools 
Registrar General’s Office 
Education 


42,047,411 


This sum, however, is far from accounting for all the liabilities 
that would fall on the new Council. There are further sums, hitherto 
enjoyed by the departments in question, which appear under the 
heading of ‘‘provisions made in other estimates for expenditure in 
connection with this service.’’ These amount to about £153,366. 
We thus get to the point that any council undertaking to control 
the eight departments mentioned would have a margin, not as Mr. 
Birrell supposes of £236,000, but of under £100,000. 

As a matter of fact, even this small margin is entirely illusory. 
The departments handed over are those which, as is well-known, 
require a far greater expenditure than heretofore. Education as at 
present carried on is a disgrace to English administration, The 
Congested Districts Board has never yet had enough money for its 
splendid work of regeneration, Then we come to the necessity of 
organising all the new machinery. Some financial assistance might 
perhaps have been got from Fund B, (the Public Works Grant of 
#300,000), but this is ear-marked for its own special purposes. As 
regards Grant C. (the Supplemental Grant of £114,000), this will 
presumably be very soon swallowed up, or almost swallowed up, by 
the charges that must be cleared off the Development Grant to make 
way for the financing of the Land Act of 1903. 

It is then, I think, abundantly plain that even allowing for calcu- 
lations far more favourable to the bill than mine, the supplies indicated 
are insufficient. This, however, could doubtless have been rectified. 
But what can we say of the policy of making the new Irish Fund 
a guarantee for the financing of the Land Act of 1903? 

That Act provides for the issue of stock to the extent of at least 
4112,000,000 (probably about £150,000,000.) The stock can now 
only be issued at 85. There is thus a loss of 15 per cent., which works 
out to about £4,000 a year on every million sterling. In three years, 
according to Mr. Birrell, it will have swallowed up its first guarantee, 
the Development Grant. The Irish Fund will then be the guarantee 
for losses on the issue of the stock,—that is to say, it would have to 
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pay for an arrangement that it could not possibly prevent, and in 
the setting up of which it had absolutely no part or share. And it 
would have to pay to some purpose. Seeing that so gigantic a sum 
is to be issued, this provision in the bill makes just one important 
difference to the whole scheme,—that between solvency and 
bankruptcy. Mr. Birrell has obviously realised the seriousness of 
the position. He tells us that the Treasury is considering means 
by which it may, ‘‘if possible, prevent this loss on every million of 
land-stock. At present, however, all we can say to Ireland is that 
the Development Grant will last as the main fund liable to pay these 
losses on flotation for at all events three years.’’ The last sentence 
is doubtless most cheering. But the Treasury has already considered 
the question for a year or two without result. Until some definite 
assurance were given, it is evident that no business man would care 
to sit on the Council, and that no Irishman would care to entrust 
the credit of Ireland to such a body. 

There is no attempt here to make these financial suggestions 
appear in an unfavourable light. One is inclined to think that, with 
suitable amendments, the finance of this bill would not, alone, have 
rendered it impossible of acceptance. But taken in conjunction with 
other conditions, presently to be noticed, it undoubtedly did so. In 
any case, I am only endeavouring to deal with it as an ordinary 
English man of business would treat any financial proposal; to 
criticise them as he would criticise the prospectus of a new company 
on whose board he was offered a seat ; in fact, to scrutinise it closely, 
and to allow for every possible contingency. This is surely the only 
sensible course to pursue. 

Before proceeding to the other great cause of its rejection, namely, 
the position of the Lord Lieutenant, one may observe that there are 
many smaller points which rightly or wrongly were certain to render 
it unpopular, such, for instance, as the arrangement in section 10 
(1), which makes the Irish Council a debt-collector for the English 
Treasury. Under this clause, local loans, even those advanced before 
this Act was dreamt of, are to be collected by the Irish Council, and 
are to be charged on the Irish Fund, even though every man on that 
Council should disapprove of the terms on which they were advanced. 
And this is to be done whenever ‘‘an arrangement for the purpose 
is made between the Lord Lieutenant and the Treasury.’’ Could any - 
better means be devised for making the Council unpopular? Indeed, 
taking this clause in conjunction with the other which makes that 
unfortunate body a guarantee for the losses on the issue of land stock 
(another debt in whose incurring it would have had no part, voice, 
or share) affords some justification for those who term this measure 
“‘a Treasury unloading bill.’’ 

In introducing an Act of this nature, it is surely usual to consider 
what classes of the community affected by it will have cause to rejoice 
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when they see it. If the quasi-Liberal members of the Cabinet had 
thought a little more of Ireland and a little less of their own political 
situation, they would, in the long run, have fared infinitely better. 
What they produced was not calculated to please any section of Irish 
opinion in any part of the British Isles or colonies. It was not Home- 
Rule ; and,—a point often overlooked,—it was not Devolution. If 
there is one thing more certain than another, it is this, that any 
assembly of Devolutionists would have amended the Irish Council 
Bill out of all recognition. It might perhaps have been called by 
some people a Unionist measure if all the Unionists had not prepared 
their speeches on it many months before it came into existence. But 
as matters turned out, they found themselves in the position once 
occupied by a certain literary critic who was awaiting a new poem 
from the Poet Laureate, When it appeared they found it (from their 
point of view) disappointingly good : so they abused it all the louder. 

To the Home-Ruler it had unfortunately all the appearance of 
being a trap, as it might indeed eventually have proved to be ; a fact 
that will be self-evident when we come to the provisions concerning 
the Lord-Lieutenant’s veto, 


One supposes and hopes that it can scarcely be understood in 
Liberal England what these provisions really mean. There is a veto, 
of course, in each of the Colonies, but not one such is suggested for 
Ireland. It must be remembered that the colonial veto merely applies 
to legislation, whereas that proposed for Ireland would have dived 
into every detail of administration down to the expenditure of ten 
shillings a week on an office-boy. We may summarise it shortly in 
the following manner. 

There are four ways in which under this proposed bill a Lord 
Lieutenant can reverse any administrative action. 

Firstly : He can veto it at once. 

Secondly : He can reserve it indefinitely, for months or years. 

Thirdly : He can then send it back to the Council,—after waiting 
until he sees a suitable moment. 

Fourthly: If the matter be urgent, he can act at once,—in a 
manner directly opposed to the Council’s decision. 

Fifthly : He can, if he desires to do so, reserve the resolution for 
weeks, until the matter becomes urgent, in which case he has power 
to act in a manner contrary to the Council’s wishes. He can, in 
fact, make his opportunity for doing so. 

It may be argued that these powers would never be misused in 
the manner suggested. Under Lord Aberdeen they doubtless would 
not be misused. But how do we know that the Liberals will remain 
in office? It is quite possible that soon after the year 1909 there might 
be a Lord Lieutenant such as Mr. Walter Long, whose whole aim 
would be to make the Council a failure, so as to prevent its acquiring 
another shred Of power ; who would, in fact, only endeavour to turn 
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it into a standing proof that Irishmen are incapable of administering 
their own affairs. 

But the Lord Lieutenant’s powers would go even further. The 
Council, we are told, is to work by forming committees for each 
separate department. The Lord Lieutenant has the right of 
appointing a chairman to each committee as well as a quota of 
nominated members. This nominated chairman and his co-nominees 
would doubtless keep the Lord Lieutenant posted on every detail, and 
if they were to find themselves in the minority, would probably not 
hesitate to appeal to him for support. In such an event, he has the 
power to compel the committee to refer the matter in question back 
to the Council, and, once there, he could, of course, veto it as before 
described. He is thus, either directly or indirectly, enabled to inter- 
fere in every single detail of administration from the complicated 
problems of the Congested Districts Board down to the expenditure 
of an extra sixpence a week on the charwoman who cleans the offices. 


This is an excellent fact for the quasi-Liberal members in the 
Cabinet to be able to tell their constituents; but do they expect 
Ireland to resign her fate blindly into the hands of a man who might 
very possibly be that very same Mr. Walter Long who has during 
the last year been arousing the Orangemen with suggestions that, 
in case of Home-Rule or Devolution becoming law, their armed 
resistance may be necessary? Ministers must remember that this 
Council will be worked not only by their own nominees, but also 
by the bitterest enemies of Ireland : by the very men who spend their 
lives in trying to blacken her reputation not only in the House of 
Commons, but wherever the English language is spoken: also by 
the well-known class of ‘‘potters’’ whose profession it is to cut out 
of the Irish papers every violent or injudicious paragraph, every local 
crime, and post it over to the English press as a specimen of daily 
life in Ireland. It is indeed this type of man who makes his living 
by “‘loyalty’’ that forms the true barrier to any settlement or good 
feeling between England and Ireland. 

To an Irishman, unfortunately, the picture called up by the Irish 
Council Bill is one representing Mr. Long or some kindred spirit 
presiding over a council bound hand and foot, about half of it 
manned by a strong section of the ‘‘Carrion crows,’’ who would bring 
in contentious measures, and would struggle over every point simply 
for the purpose of proving the administrative experiment a failure. 
As matters stand, it would apparently be easy at any moment after 
the next five years have gone by, to force the Council into bankruptcy. 
The wreckers would then be in a position to come over to England 
and gleefully point out that ‘‘ever since its institution the Irish 
Council has done nothing but squabble and fight, and has ended by 
becoming bankrupt.’’ To ask an Irishman to accept such an organis- 
ation is simply to ask him to give himself over, chained at every 
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limb, into the grasp of those who hate Ireland. And a failure of 
this first attempt at self-administration would mean, as everybody 
knows, an end to all further reform or advance, as well as an indelible 
stain on the reputation of the whole people. 


And what was the use of these safe-guards? Many of them were 
certainly not required in Ireland. For, after all, the Council was 
not to possess one shred of legislative power,—not even for private 
bills. In administration it was not to have any authority that would 
affect the Irish landlord. Neither the police nor the Land Com- 
mission were to be handed over to it. These so-called safe-guards 
were not designed for Irish purposes, but in reality to close the mouth 
of the House of Lords and to allay the qualms of the English elector. 
Two excellent aims, undoubtedly ; but they have been pushed to the 
point of absurdity. The average English elector would never have 
gone deep enough into the question to appreciate them ; whereas for 
Irish purposes they render the bill impossible. 

Because Ireland was peaceful and conciliatory, because it was 
known that she would endeavour to meet the desires of that party 
which for so many years had professed sympathy for her, therefore 
certain politicians have thought that they could put her off with 
anything. The reply of Ireland has, I think, shown no little self- 
restraint and dignity, and has gone far to prove that she is capable 
at a moment of the strongest national feeling of directing her own 
affairs. The propositions have been laid bare for all the world to 
see their true value, and have then, without useless recrimination, 
been returned to the donors. 

The results, of course, will be unfortunate. The moderate party 
is for the time being discredited. There was in Ireland a rising body 
of moderate men, of men, that is, who were capable of embodying 
Irish patriotism with a genuine pride in the Empire ; men whose life 
was spent in spreading the doctrine of conciliation between their 
own country and England; men who despised the wild talk of 
extreme partisans, and endeavoured to apply the principles of 
common-sense to the difficulties of the situation. These men were 
the truest friends of England even as they were the truest frients of 
Ireland. The Irish Council Bill has gone far to kill their influence. 
They advised reform of the financial chaos; the Liberal Party has 
preserved financial chaos, and added to it the possibility of bank- 
ruptcy. They preached moderation ; in the name of moderation the 
Government has introduced an absurdity. 

But an infinitely sadder result than any mere tactical gain or loss, 
is the destruction of the Liberal Tradition in Ireland. Hitherto most 
Irishmen believed that one great party, at all events, meant well 
towards them. This union, the only true union that subsisted between 
England and Ireland, surely represented much that was noble and 
good throughout these Isles, much human sympathy and friendship 
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and gratitude. It was bequeathed to us by the greatest of our 
statesmen, and is for ever wreathed about his memory. But now 
that Tradition has been killed, miserably sacrificed at the altar of 
political expediency. Littleness has been set above greatness. The 
fleeting alliance of partisan sections has been, perhaps, for a time 
maintained, but the Liberal idea, and that in which lay its true power, 
the belief in Liberal integrity, has been thrown away. Its loss we 
can only deplore. 
REFORMER. 





HOW TO RECOVER LOST GROUND. 


OF all the enemies of a ruler flatterers are the most pernicious: and 
the worst enemies of the present Government are those that cry 
‘*Peace, peace,’’ when there is no peace. ‘‘Patience or Revolt! Be 
loyal to the Premier.’’ Arthur Balfour has right good reason to 
hate such loyalty. True loyalty does not pooh-pooh the plainest signs 
of daily increasing danger, but takes alarm at the first warning cloud, 
and from that hour becomes an insufferable bore. We are now 
precisely where we were in 1892, and I am once more a dissident 
Liberal, even as I was then. Home Rule was not to be got then 
with an unreformed House of Peers, and nothing much worth having 
is to be got now. but we have hardly the power, nay, perhaps 
hardly even the right to reform the House of Peers before we have 
reformed our own house—the House of Commons. 

We have been defeated in the Borough Councils and the 
Guardians’ Elections, and in the five last contested Parliamentary 
elections the Protectionists have largely increased their majority, and 
we no less largely diminished our minority. The fourth indeed was 
an utter rout. We are beginning to lose seats. The Dissenters are 
dissatisfied with the continued persecution of the P.R.’s ; the Labour 
Party and Financial Reformers, no less than they, with Mr. Asquith’s 
Budget ; Parliamentary Reformers, with the abandonment of one 
man one vote in tame submission to the Peerage ; the Peace Party 
with Mr. Haldane’s Army Bill; the J|rish with Mr. Birrell’s 
Devolution ; the Suffragettists, with Mr. Haldane’s ungallantry ; 
the Temperance party with the dead silence that ignores their 
claims; the Patriot and the Cosmopolitan with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Police Entente; and the Humanitarian, with the entente 
cordiale between our Foreign Office and the pseudo-slave Tartar 
Autocrat, the barbarous oppressor of perhaps the most wretched 
people that ever existed, and the pitiless liberticide that is drunk with 
its tears, and mad drunk with its blood. The patience of Wales is 
exhausted, and if Government allows Marriage with Deceased Wife’s 
Sister to drop through, in spite of an uniquely huge majority in its 
favour, the utter disgust of Marriage Law Reformers will be simply 
inexpressible. With friends thus estranged on every side—with the 
backbone of the party, the Dissenters, in revolt, and the Irish Alliance 
at an end, we are quite plainly losing ground. And if we go on thus 
backsliding Tophet-wards, we shall in two or three years have another 
Reactionary Septennate, in which the people will be conscribed, their 
bread taxed,.and their wives and children starved. And why are we 
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losing ground? Because the Electorate is thoroughly Radical, whilst 
the semi-Whig semi-Tory section of the Ministry has usurped the 
helm—because the country gave the Government a majority of 3 
or 4 to one, and yet accepts the insolence of the Hereditary 
oligarchs, like a sheep before her shearers, lying down. And, lastly, 
what is the remedy? Thorough Parliamentary Reform both Internal 
and External. And above all, one vote one value. As long 
as two Irishmen have as much political power as three Eng- 
lishmen, England will refuse and will be justified (or at least 
will think herself justified) in refusing Home Rule to Ireland. 
Otherwise, now that Norway, though of the same race and 
religion as Sweden, has obtained not Home Rule only, but 
absolute National Independence, Ireland’s claim is indeed most 
moderate, and cannot be long withheld. ‘‘Physician, heal thyself! 
First pull out the beam in thine own eye, and then shalt thou see 
clearly to pull out the mote in thy brother’s.’’ But till then the 
Lords may well laugh our hypocrisy to scorn. Till we have reformed 
our own House, we have hardly the power, and have certainly not the 
right, to reform theirs. Most certainly I wish to deal fairly by both 
Houses. I do not wish to end the one or reduce it to a mere 
simulacrum whilst leaving the other in its present deplorably unsatis- 
factory condition. I wish to mend both alike. I wish to mend the 
Upper House by a life peerage, which has long been seen to be 
absolutely necessary to make it a competent Court of Appeal, and 
would put an end to its power of reducing the doings of the Lower 
House to little better than a nullity. Also as we have a limited 
monarchy so also should we have a limited oligarchy, and to get 
that and at the same time fill up a gap in our social system, as we 
have hereditary knights or baronets, and life knights or knights 
proper, so also should we have hereditary peers and life peers. Such 
is the mote in our brother’s eye, but the beam in our own is immeasur- 
ably heavier as the following parable will serve to shew. X., a poor, 
ignorant dullard, once upon a time, picked up a purse containing £50 
in Bank Notes and gold, and knowing no better kept it without 
enquiring after the lawful owner. But after a while Y., the lawful 
owner, presents himself, demands his purse, and clearly proves to 
the present possessor that he is no better than a thief if he keeps it. 
X. accordingly makes an iniquitous compromise between right and 
wrong, restores £40, but, Ananias-like, keeps the other £10 back. 
But later on Y. comes again, and demands the £10. X. then splits 
the difference, and gives him £5. Yet once more, however, Y. 
appears, and demands the £5; whereupon X. gives him all but one 
ewe lamb—one solitary sovereign. Now is X. less dishonest than 
he was at first? No; he is more dishonest, for then he knew no 
better. Even so it is with us. A century ago, we knew no better. 
But we have thrice admitted our dishonesty, and made base knavish 
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compromises with the plaintiff—the electorate of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Therefore, though the member for Old Sarum represented 
no electors whatever, whilst the two members for Bath represent an 
electorate that has a lawful right to one member, but no right 
whatever to more, the former election is less dishonest than the latter, 
and the junior member for Bath is much more reprehensible than the 
member for Old Sarum was. And though the House of Commons 
does really perhaps, though even still but feebly and imperfectly, 
represent the wishes of the country now, which it certainly did not 
a century ago, it is more deeply tainted with the blight of thrice 
admitted wrong doing. And of gross folly too, even as Dryden 
says :— 


“* Both Knave and fool, the merchant we may call 
To pay great sums and to compound the small.’’ 


‘* Thrice is he arm’d that has his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked though barr’d up in steel 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.”’ 


External reform—one man one vote, one vote one value, and the 
trial ballot ; and Internal reform—the transfer of the closure from the 
Speaker to the proponent of the measure in hand, devolution, and 
the Suppression of Reactionary Obstruction in every possible way— 
will alone make us thrice as strong in our coming inevitable struggle, 
with the hereditary oligarchs. 

But the removal of the ‘“‘lie in our right hand’’—the lie of Ananias 
and Sapphira—will make us three times thrice as strong—will make 
us utterly irresistible, and leave our hereditary legislators, 


‘* Grim ‘ Fate’ having bound them,”’ 


as Pope says, 


‘** With Styx nine times round them,”’ 


absolutely at our mercy. 


But you will say the Peers will veto any such rod for their own 
backs. But they will not, cannot, dare not. For though they had, 
and have, a perfect right to do what they please about anything 
else, their interference with the composition of the People’s House is, 
and ever has been, a mere usurpation. It is true we interfered with 
the constitution of theirs no less unjustifiably and far more irrationally 
in 1719: but we should be wiser now, and any such unconstitutional 
interference with the indisputable rights alike of crown and people 
would end them, whereas it is our most earnest and righteous desire 
only to mend them, both for their own good and for ours. 
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The acorn is per se but a foul, sour fruit, only fit for pigs: yet 
is it the parent of all our greatness both in war, in empire, and in 
commerce. Even so Parliamentary reform is per se but a scrap of 
parchment to light the fire with and nothing in esse ; but in posse it 
contains all that the heart of men can desire, the divine seed as it is 
of an immortal empire, the mistress of a quarter of the world, and 
the venerable Arbitress of all of it, as great, as glorious, as happy, 
and as free from flaw, spot, or blemish as aught human can be. 

I protest against the utter nullity of a Resolution that can but 
provoke the bitter, angry derision of our foes in both Houses, to be 
followed some two years hence by a Dissolution in which the electorate 
is to be demagogically incensed against the oligarchs by the years 
that their veto has rendered all but barren. But the invaluable years 
of a nation’s life thus wasted will have been wasted by us not them. 
For they will have been wasted by the cowardly selfishness, not of 
their house, but ours. This fill-the-cup policy, founded upon such a 
mere vox et practerea nihil, such vain and empty stage-thunder is a 
house built upon the shifting sands of unscrupulous Parliamentary 
tactics. The policy, on the contrary, that I advocate here, and as 
far as Parliamentary reform goes, have advocated again and again 
for half-a-century and more—the policy of a life-peerage founded on 
thorough Parliamentary Reform both Internal and External is a house 
built on the solid rock of eternal Truth and Honour. Nay, the 
former is but a house of cards on which the rain, not may, but must 
“descend and the floods come and the winds beat’’—the rain 
and floods and winds of popular passion on the one hand, 
and of the rancorously malignant, and the Burke-like rather 
diabolical than human fury of the whole landed and vested interest on 
the other—whereas the latter is a fairy palace on a sunlit rock, lov- 
ingly washed by an ever-smiling halcyon-tide ocean. Delay is ever 
dangerous, but oh, how awfully dangerous is this delay. For all 
that poor fallible, mole-like human foresight can prognosticate the 
one policy may issue in the era of Marius and Sylla and the two 
triumvirates. But be the issue what it may, I not a whit the less 
earnestly protest against the stupendous folly of quite needlessly 
running so dire a risk when the happy and glorious issue of the other 
is an absolute certainty—the era of the Alcmaeonidae, of Brutus the 
Elder, of Timoleon, of Tell, and of Washington, and poor old England 
rejuvenated and made ‘‘beautiful for ever,’’ her strength ‘‘renewed 
like an eagle’s,”” her Samson’s locks once more curling, and the 
hideous war-fever expelled at last from her veins in the panacean bath 
of Medea—the final root and branch Reform of both Houses, and 
their restoration to perfect life from their present dead-alive, worm- 
like hybernation, their present spell-bound semi-vitality. But now, if 
we go on as we have begun— 
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We are fighting the lords 

With blunt rusty swords 

On ground so mista’en 

That numbers though countless are utterly vain ; 
And huge forces with slight 

Though ’neath God’s flag they fight, 

As on Agincourt’s plain, 

For all true men hold dear, 

Well may patriots fear 

They may prove only mere 

Helpless sheep by the wicked wolf cruelly slain. 


And even though the Resolution succeeds ever so well, as long 
as our own house remains unreform’d it is only ‘‘making clean the 
outside of the cup,’’ leaving the inside foul. 

AN ARDENT PATRIOT. 














JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 


NEED OF REFORM. 


WERE it not that some people are found to advocate anything, and 
others to grumble at everything, nobody would agree that legislation 
(if it can be so called) in the days of the Plantagenets, for instance, 
would meet the moral and political rights of people of the present day. 
Take the reign of Edward III. The battles of Cressy and Poitiers, 
in this reign, no doubt, did flatter the warlike instincts of the Nation, 
but Edward III.’s questionable right to interfere in the affairs of France 
tarnishes somewhat the glory of these military achievements. Most 
things, in this reign, which we now enjoy in their maturity, were in 
the embryonic state. Our Manufactures and Commerce were begin- 
ning to exhibit an affluent and expanding growth, and the lineaments 
only of our Prose Literature became discernible. The Navy was 
abreast of any which then navigated the British Channel, and the 
Parliament enjoyed to the full its constitutional powers. Mathe- 
matics, the Natural Sciences, and the art of reasoning were pursued 
with zeal in some quarters, and the dark cloud of superstition which 
paralysed the minds of men were beginning to be punctured. 

When, however, all is said in favour of the hero of Cressy, and 
his reign, it must be remembered that he ruled over the prospective 
British Empire in the early portion of the fourteenth century, and we 
are now living in a little earlier part of the twentieth. This portion 
of English and British History can by no stretch of the imagination 
be blotted out. During the last six hundred years, which Time has 
marched with its regular, and unceasing pace, men have not only 
lived and died and been forgotten, but civilisation has advanced, 
human intelligence has accumulated, and the great body of the people 
of these Islands have learned that they too have rights, as well as 
those who govern. That an absolute Monarch like Edward Iil., a 
descendant of a conquering race, and whose inevitable policy was to 
deprive the governed of all power and authority, should promulgate 
laws for our time, is an insult to human intelligence, and requires 
only statement to prove its absurdity. 

Previous to the time of Edward III., Magistrates had been voted 
into their office by those who had the power of voting--in the most part 
by the freeholders. Here was the germ of a representative system 
which ought to have, and no doubt was meant, to expand and grow 
side by side with our representative system, by which Members of 
Parliament obtain and hold their seats. Tyrants and autocrats are 
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proverbially sharp-sighted about anything which threatens their 
authority. Edward III. was no exception, for it was in the beginning 
of his reign that this Monarch took the power of appointing Magis- 
trates or Justices of the Peace from its time-honoured custom, and 
lodged it in his own hands. Afterwards, Justices of the Peace were 
appointed by the King, and although it is correct to call them the 
great unpaid, Edward’s Act provided for the payment of their wages. 
Since the time of the Third Edward, Justices have been appointed 
by the Sovereign of these Realms, not now directly by the King, but 
by the Lord Chancellor in the King’s name. Let us examine briefly 
what this means. The custom of appointing Justices originated in, 
and is a relic of the Arbitrary System of Feudalism. In making a 
change in the appointment of Justices, Edward took away from the 
greater number of his subjects their ancient rights, and deprived those 
whom his arbitrary system had subjugated of their liberties. At the 
present day, when we conquer a people, who afterwards form an 
integral portion of the British Empire, we give them, after a period 
of tutelage, representative institutions. Thus, it has come to pass 
that for some cause or other, either from the indifference or ignorance 
of the voters or the governing classes trading on the ignorance and 
superstition of the governed, the British Empire has done more for 
its outlying portions, comparatively speaking, than for those at home. 
It is not the purpose of this article to reflect on the impartiality or 
otherwise on the way that Justices of the Peace have been appointed 
in the past, or that future Lord Chancellors may not be able and 
impartial men. It is the anomaly of the system with which we have 
to do. Men have received their voting power, they are citizens of a 
Free Country as far as the Franchise is concerned, but the adminis- 
trative part of the British Constitution is still an autocrat. Their 
arbitrary appointment, their life tenure of office, and now that duties 
of a semi-legislative character come under their administration, give 
the Justices a power which they have no right to possess. They can, 
and do, set at defiance the rights of the subject, check industry, and 
stifle enterprise. 
We hold no brief for either total abstinence, or moderate, or 
excessive drinking, but let us suppose a health resort, a moderately- 
sized town, situated on the coast or inland. A company is desirous 
of spending £40,000 in building an hotel, but before the ceremony 
of turning the first sod, they require a License for the sale of 
intoxicants, not for the sake of the general public, but for the con- 
venience of their prospective patrons. It so happens that one of the 
Justices, who sits upon the Bench in this particular town, owns an 
old and moderately-sized hotel within a stone’s throw of the site of 
the one proposed to be built. There is another hotel at about the 
same distance of a more pretentious character, owned by a company 
in which the rest of the Justices may be shareholders. When the 
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License is applied for, for the hotel proposed to be built, there is a 
full Bench of Magistrates. Not even the one whose interest is seem- 
ingly directly threatened absents himself. The result is, that no 
License is grante. 

When such a case can happen—and our illustration is no fiction— 
it is self-evident that Justices ought to obtain and hold their seats in 
the same way as Members of Parliament. It is the historical right 
of the people that they should vote the Magistrates into office, and it 
is absolutely necessary for the interest and welfare of the country that 
this right should be exercised. As the law stands, we may well all 
turn antiquarians, and praise things ancient because the mere mention 
of anything up-to-date, equipped with the latest improvements, ° 
disturbs and alarms the interests and prejudices of those who have the 
power to prevent its becoming a reality. 

It is an elementary historical fact, that where power is unjustly 
retained it is certain to be abused. It is equally true that in such 
cases the mass of the people will be incited to wild and impractical 
schemes of reform, culminating sometimes in revolution. We are no 
alarmist, and are not prophesying revolution for this country, but a 
wise statesmanship removes the cause of complaint in time, and does 
not allow justice in the abstract to be so unlike justice in a practical 
sense, that the two bear no discernible likeness to each other. 
Remove the cause, and Socialism will become so impotent that its 
power may be ignored, for whatever is, praise the British Constitution 
as we may, is due to its want of reform, and especially in its adminis- 


trative part. 
M. Porritt. 





THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


THOUGH what I have to write in this article may have been said and 
resaid many times, they assume a fresh aspect at every variation of 
. condition, and now that our present state of civilisation is increasingly 
being undermined with doubts as to suitability for aid in a wholesome 
progress of human affairs, it will not be running out of the course 
for me to venture a few remarks having relation to causes and effects 
touching the existing peculiarly trying period into which our nation 
and all the most prominent nations of the earth are gradually becom- 
ing involved and more especially so where interest in the exchange 
of commodities is concerned. 

In attempting to deal with the subject, ‘‘The tariff question and 
its surroundings,’ I have thought it necessary to aim at an inquiry 
commencing as nearly as possible at the roots from whence spring 
divergencies into which the mind is led when desiring to solve a 
problem. 

It will be admitted that the vast majority of people forming the 
population of this country is not trained to think with due regard to 
consistency, and that as a consequence ideas flowing from such a 
source must be of so rambling a nature that they seldom reach to any 
depth below the surface, and when there are to be found individuals 
endowed with the natural or educational ability to probe deeper they 
are comparatively so few in number and so weakened in power by 
division of thought as to be powerless to effect anything approaching 
to an immediate and universally spreading beneficial result. 

This becomes a serious matter when one reflects on the responsi- 
bilities associated with a greatly extended political franchise with 
the almost certain future of a law carrying with it one man one vote, 
while at the same time the importance of the individual is increas- 
ingly apparent, and is giving force to the idea that upon the degree 
of his intelligence and strict training to do what enlightenment 
teaches ought to be done, depends the good or bad quality of a com- 
munity, and I will add that without the above mentioned training, 
knowledge is a dangerous possession, but here and throughout this 
article I purposely avoid expression of opinon on the interference or 
non-interference of religion, though it may be permitted to say of 
superstition, without fear of contradiction, that however useful it may 
have been in past ages, and is now a most efficient means of control- 
ling wildness resulting from the neglect of society to guard itself 
by proper care of its units, yet in proportion as superstition is spread 
so in proportion does it become a bar to the general well-being and 
true progress of humanity. 
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Considering the immense proportion of population gathered to- 
gether in towns and their enormous political influence, it will not be 
wise to pass over negligently the composition of their governing 
bodies. 

Whatever may be the cause, it is beyond dispute that town councils 
are almost exclusively composed of the distributive class or of persons 
whose occupations are closely attached to its interests, but which 
interests are of a nature tending towards conservation of self or to 
company connection, or to the upholding and favourably supporting 
particular trades, too little attention being given to the general re- 
quirements of their fellow citizens. In spite of this, however, when 
there is an election for a town councillor, voters, more often than not, 
show a disposition to favour a business man on the ground that as 
he has proved himself successful, he is to be relied on for wisdom in 
local legislation and in the true welfare of the general interest. No 
greater mistake can be made, for if the views of such a man could be 
examined, it would be found that they have too often had their origin 
in the practice of narrowing rather than in generous broadening. 

Commerce as a means of spreading distribution is absolutely 
necessary and an equal power of brain may be required to be success- 
ful in business, as is needed on the part of a statesman whose duty is 
of a more extended and general nature, but considering that distri- 
bution is only one part of the necessities of a community it is requisite 
that a more comprehensive power, such as that which exists im states- 
manship, should be in a position to check abuses not infrequently 
occurring in an energetic prosecution of trade, and history offers 
numerous instances in which the necessities of trading activity have 
led to war, to national debt, and to other inconveniences. 

Returning again to the position of town councillors, it is evidently 
unfair that the representation of the interests of only one of the two 
classes (distributors and producers) should be permitted, and the fact 
that the interest of the distributor is made to stand foremost and 
that that of the producer is scarcely perceptible, or rather too often 
entirely negatived, though the interests of one and the other are 
frequently diametrically opposite, may in a great measure account for 
a predilection for protective taxation observable among town coun- 
cillors and the shop-keeping class generally, but as a set off to this 
and to their one-sided tactics, we find in the Imperial Parliament an 
immensely overflowing majority in favour of Free Trade, and possibly 
we might add to it another important majority if the collective voting 
of county councillors could be arrived at. Be this, however, as it 
may, the impression that there is a growing feeling in favour of a 
return to Protection presents such a threatened danger against the 
maintenance of Free Trade that it urges me to venture the following 
renewal of attempt at explanation, which under more hopeful condi- 
tions would scarcely seem to be necessary. 
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If not interfered with the whole of the taxes, direct and indirect, 
obtained from production or income goes into the public fund to 
defray national expenses, whereas in the case of the protection of 
certain trades, including those of the Colonies, the public fund 
becomes divided—one of its parts being turned aside from the public 
and paid into the hands of the favoured few, that is to say, of the 
particular trades marked out for protection with the additional draw- 
_ back that the division of the sum derived from the Protection tax 
would have to bear the risk of not reaching the wage-earner in any- 
thing like a fair proportion with the more than probable result that 
the employer would reap the largest benefit, and the remaining portion 
of the public fund would have to bear the full burden of the national 
outlay. 

Oh! it will be said, but the foreigner will be made to pay the 
deficiency above drawn attention to by the taxation of imports, and 
the fact is lost sight of that the whole of the consumers would be 
compelled to pay increased prices for the protected articles of which 
the amount of increase would be handed over to the advantage of a 
comparatively few favoured individuals instead of to the advantage 
of the public generally—public advantage would be crippled by aid 
given to artificially created monopolists. 

If this cripplement were compensated for by the withdrawal of 
taxes inflicted by foreigners and even by our Colonies, there might be 
some advantage realised by protecting our imports with a retaliating 
tax, but in no degree would that plan bring about a withdrawal of 
the foreign tax, because the comparative smallness of the tax 
proposed to be put upon foreign goods would leave such a margin of 
profit to the foreigner that he would continue to send us his goods, 
and we would continue to receive them, with the result that the 
general public or the whole of the consumers would be sufferers at 
the expense of enriching individuals, the number of whom is small; 
in comparison with the whole, and added to this there would be a 
restriction of internal trade through the money which might be spent 
otherwise having been thrown away in unsuccessful attempts at 
protection. 

Besides, is it to be expected that foreigners as they are increasing, 
and will continue to increase, their. power of manufacturing for 
themselves will resort to our markets when they will possess not only 
the means of production, but also, with few exceptions, all necessary 
raw material, and as to the notion that if we protect by a tax on 
foreign goods the productions of our Colonies, the defect of the 
smallness of their productions, compared with what foreigners are 
sending to us, will soon be met by increased energy, encouraged by 
our aid, with the effect of so far reducing the excess of advantage 
possessed by the foreigner in relation to production that the tide will 
turn, and England will find it to her advantage financially as well as 
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otherwise to deal exclusively with her Colonies, but time comes in 
here as a thing to be reckoned with, followed by the question : Is it 
advisable to alter the existing state of things for a wished-for advan- 
tage which may not arrive, and that it will not come is a probability 
worthy of reflection, or that conditions are likely to occur during the 
time of waiting which would entirely upset all present calculations. 

The Colonies are actuated by their present state of mind, but 
every period of time brings with it alterations of thought which 
cannot be confined within the limit of any one or more countries, since 
such alterations are extending universally throughout the world, and 
whether we approve of them or not, their influences are compelling 
us to bend to one of the most powerful of prevailing conditions, 
namely, that of the general levelment of powers of production, which 
is well in sympathy with the intention of Free Trade through its 
devotion to toleration, and its applicability, especially suited to 
England more than to any other country, to deal with an almost 
endless variety of nations and political changes. 

Apart from this, as the laws of nature are never ceasing to exercise 
their power, conventional conditions opposed to such laws must have 
a self-destroying effect, and it will not be too much to assert that, 
if a general levelling of conditions be granted, the fact of an island 
continuing to hold under its trading power continents tributary to it 
will necessarily undergo such a reversement as will, in obedience to 
natural law, render the smaller weight of matter subject to the 
greater, or, in other words, the power of a small island will be 
submerged into that of its nearest continent. 

We find ourselves, then, thrown back upon the basis on which 
all financially profitable trade rests, that is to say, ‘“‘buying in the 
cheapest market and selling in the dearest,’’ and unfortunately 
associated with this is the fact that labour is treated as a chattel, the 
average maximum value of which, through competition, cannot 
possibly amount to more than will keep body and soul together to 
go on working, and always there is to be dreaded an average minimum 
value tending towards the reduction of population by semi-starvation 
or entire starvation to the required limits of the holders of means 
created by the producers of all wealth, whose object is quite opposite 
to that of preventing opportunities for employment. But in spite 
of this, the disposition of England for a Free Trade policy is totally 
in antagonism with the tendency of thought on the part of the 
supporters of retaliation, which, if carried out, would lead into the 
ridiculous position of injuring ourselves in order to vent spleen on 
foreigners for the evil they do to us. 

As regards the particular country or countries in which trading 
takes place, the spread of capitalist accumulations is more and more 
compelling trade to belong to no one country, and the labour slaves 
(wage earners), who are dependent for employment on the will of 
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the holders of the means for setting labour in motion are increasingly 
being compelled to do as the power under which they serve does, that 
is to say, to practically ignore fixity of inclination for any one 
country. The love of nationality is being fast undermined, and 
where interest for money is to be obtained, is for the time the 
favoured country to live in as offering the lesser struggle for gain 
or for existence, and if we dispose ourselves to put the best or a 
fanciful construction upon such a condition, it will be found not alto- 
gether out of harmony with the sayings, if not in the spirit, of those 
who advocate universal brotherhood—the amicable gathering 
together of nations—lying down of the lion with the lamb—and last, 
but not the least, with far greater depth of meaning, that thought of 
Socrates, which led him to prefer being considered a citizen of the 
world rather than to be regarded as a patriot which narrowed his limit 
to the small space known by the name of Athens. 

If any class should be more interested than another in the inves- 
tigation of the bearings of all kinds of tariffs it is the wage-earning 
class, which a few lines above is designated as labour slaves, a term 
often apt to be condemned as offensive, buf ample compensation for 
the use of it will be found in the knowledge (readily arrived at by 
reflection) that the same term can with equal force and truth he 
applied to their masters, the capitalists, and indeed there are many 
other words of a similarly convertible character, such, for example, 
as—demand—supply—employer—employee. If the word capitalist 
he taken to mean one who employs his accumulations for the purpose 
of putting labour in motion, it will be seen that there can be no line 
drawn shewing distinctly where the right for the title of capitalist 
begins or ends, since the action of all holders of accumulations in 
regard to labour movement, be they great or small, differs only in 
degree measurable according to whim or conventionality, but in no 
sense creating alteration in the meaning of the term, and when we 
look upon the matter from this point of view, there seems a great 
want of consistency on the part of wage-earners when they cast 
odium on capitalists as though they form a class distinct from the 
wage-earners themselves when using their own accumulations. There 
may be a great deal that is objectionable in the capitalist system, but 
considering how the entire soul of the people is permeated with the 
increasingly tempting desire to overstep the bounds of rectitude or 
virtue, it seems very uncharitable to attach to any one particular 
class a blame in which the whole of society is mixed up, if not equally, 
censurable, individually, and collectively. The superstructure looks 
grand, but may not the faulty basis on which it is raised account for 
defects—and when we reflect on the source from whence has sprung 
the Tariff Reform project now so blatingly thrust upon us, as if to 
prevent close attention being given to the South African mistake 
involving us, as it has done, in a debt of two hundred and fifty 


we 
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millions, besides creating other inconveniences, it ought not to cause 
astonishment at want of confidence in the wisdom of any advice 
coming from the same quarter, except on the side of the music-hall- 
fed gulls who are so prone to render their throats hoarse by singing 
that treacherously false song, ‘‘Britons never shall be slaves,’’ when, 
if they were not blind, they would have long since discovered that 
there is no slavery so intense, or hooligan-like despotism so great, 
as that which arises from the ignorance of a people. 

I will not conclude by saying don’t adopt the offered Tariff reform, 
but there can be no objection to my suggesting great caution against 
being drawn into the meshes of a transition net at the expense of 
throwing over a policy looked upon with the highest degree of favour ~ 
and faith by the greatest and most experienced of intellect. The 
class which is urgently agitating for this change is powerful in number 
and undoubtedly useful in its ordinary avocations, but the nature of 
these, and the close attention paid to them, render it hopeless to 
expect from it any great depth of political experience and foresight, 
and it should not be forgotten that cleverness in the cunning acquired 
in business too often works in quite an opposite direction to that of 
the interest of the producing class. 

E. B. Hussanp. 





IS PARLIAMENT LESS EDUCATED? 


In many quarters the answer to this question will be found in the 
disappearance from debate of what I may term the classical inset. 
Indeed a modern newspaper office might really dispense with a font 
of Greek letters for all the call that the forum at Westminster will 
now make upon it. Even so with the Roman scholars, it is no longer 
the custom of English parliamentary speakers to decorate their dia- 
lectics with the elegant monologues of the Latins. What is the 
explanation? Is the House of Commons less educated, or is this 
preference for purely Saxon fare but the preference of plain men for 
a diet of plain language? 

In older times debaters made a study of classical expression. No 
speech was considered complete by its author or finished by his 
readers unless liberally bestrewn with quotations from ancient writers. 
The more numerous the languages resorted to, the higher the influence 
of the speech, and the greater became the speaker. Parliamentarians 
moved or posed upon a higher plane of address. The duty of every 
gentleman said Bulwer Lytton is to write at least one Sonnet in his 
lifetime. So no youth embarking upon the perils of London adventure 
a century ago was considered intellectually safe in any drawing-room, 
or at a dinner table or in his club unless able to tie his phrases 
together with a tag of Latin or a loop of Greek. Thus, every offering 
to the perfection of good or better government, even in the Victorian 
era of progressive stages toward practical common place was not 
looked upon as properly sustained or yet drawn to a majestic 
conclusion without a couplet from Horace or a quip from Juvenal. 
In an older age it was the same, only more so. Nor was it alone 
a mere fashion of the fops of pedantry, a cant sport of the dandies 
of the schools. Classical quotation was regarded really as a certificate 
of fitness to sit in an assembly of scholars, because they themselves 
were part of an assembly of gentlemen. Thus men studied the classics 
to gild a speech, just as our dandies study dress, to inspire personal 
admiration. 

“I'll keep a score or two of tailors,’’ says the gay Richard 
Hunchback, ‘‘to study fashions to adorn my body.’’ So William 
Pitt got off by heart and recited to his family as well as to himself 
before his mirror, Latin excerpts to beribbon his speeches :in the 
House of Commons. Pitt became invincible as a classical student. 
Some one once declared untranslatable the lines from Cicero’s ‘‘De 
Claris Oratoribus,’’ ‘‘Est Cum eloquentia sicut flammdo materie 
alitur, motu excitatur, et urendo clarescit.’’ But promptly the 
statesman, as Mr. Gladstone would probably have done, replied ‘‘No 3 
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it is not untranslatable. I should render it thus—‘It is with eloquence 
as with a flame. It requires fuel to feed it, motion to excite it, and 
it brightens as it burns.’ ’’ 

So far from the fashion of Mr. Pitt’s time declining, it grew like 
a sensitive appetite upon what it fed on. Even in the middle age 
of Mr. Gladstone’s time parliamentary address was frogged, laced, 
buckled, and garnished with classical quotations. Latin was the 
caviare of the House of Commons table. Humbler members treated 
their auditors to truffles in Latin expression. For a banquet in debate, 
known in our days as a ‘“‘full dress night,’’ the larders of the poets 
of Athens and of Rome were called upon for piquancies and for 
bonbons. That indeed was an age when the House of Commons 
would pass for a night from the measure of the Speaker’s order 
book to discuss the application and the measure of a Latin Epigram. 
Palmerston, in a rolling period of his own, once contended that an 
Englishman, like a Roman, might claim as his suffrage ‘‘Civis 
Romanus Sum.’’ Immediately Mr. Gladstone fell upon the words, 
which in no sense he maintained represented an ideal to be sought 
or accepted by Englishmen. The bearers of that sign manual, he 
affirmed, were Roman aristocrats, sons of a conquering nation, and 
that was not the parade-ground rhetoric of the Englishman abroad 
who strode not the earth like a ravening wolf or a hectoring despot. 

Gladstone found apparently the resources of the English language 
unequal to the requirements of its then greatest and most accom- 
plished master. His friends, aye and his enemies, discovered 
themselves in a difficulty of equal magnitude. That which he delighted 
in himself formed a taste for the same thing in others, who indeed 
belaboured the right hon. gentleman as well as one another with 
Latin quatrains and Greek hexameters. There was a memorable 
scene in the House over this, which occurred in the closing debate 
upon the abortive Reform Bill of 1366, and arose out of Mr. Robert 
Lowe’s attack upon Mr. Gladstone, whose present enthusiasm for 
parliamentary expansion he contrasted with his earlier Toryism. 
Scarcely trusting himself to speak in reply in his own language, Mr. 
Gladstone answered Mr. Lowe in a strain of simulated sarcasm and 
pathos and in terms largely borrowed from a foreign tongue. 
Recalling his entry into Parliamentary life as Conservative member 
for Newark in 1831, he said, referring to his change over into a 
Liberal :—‘'I came among you, to make use of the legal phraseology 
in forma pauperis. I had nothing to offer you,’’ he went on, ‘‘but 
faithful and honourable services. You receive me as Dido receives 
the shipwrecked AEneas. 

“‘Excepi ejectum littore, egentem.’’ I only trust you may not 
hereafter at any time have to repent the sentence in regard to me. 
“Et regni, demens! In parte Locavi.’’ And the readiness with which 
Gladstone’s classical retorts were uttered is instructive of the ready 
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memory that enshrined the original passage. Further, in terminating 
the debate the right hon. gentleman anticipated the fate of the Bill 
in an Epitaph of his own :— 


Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor. 


Lowe’s love of speeches embellished with Latin quips is sarcastically 
illustrated against himself in the naive jest which proposed as a 
motto for the Statesman’s ludicrous match tax—‘‘Ex luce lucellum,"’ 
or ‘Out of light a little profit.”” It became the amusing quality of 
the lords of political rivalry to conceal their loathing in alien epithets. 
Lyndhurst, at 88, denouncing what came to be called Mr. Gladstone’s 
*‘Gigantic Innovation’’—the repeal of the paper duty—remarked in 
a remarkable speech—‘‘the same schemes may bear the impress of 
genius, of imprudence, of rashness,’’ adding ‘‘satis eloquentia, 
sapienti@ parum—a reconcileable combination.’’ When Mr. Disraeli 
got himself into trouble for parodying his great rival’s style of oratory 
as the ‘‘shrieks and springs of the right hon, gentleman,’’ as well as 
for the ‘‘intoxicated with his own verbosity’’ epithet, he said mourn- 
fully to his private secretary, Mr. Montagu Corry: ‘‘Well, I dare 
say I should have administered it in a Latin pill. But, alas! in this 
degenerate assembly I might have been asked to lay the ingredients 
on the table of the House.”’ 

With the disappearance of Mr. Gladstone and the ‘‘passing’’ of 
Sir William Harcourt, who dearly loved to draw upon Horatius, the 
tone of parliamentary debate has certainly lost much of its Olympian 
majesty and its Attic polish. It may however alleviate the sensitive 
feelings of our call-a-spade-a-spade representatives who listen to the 
lamentations of the schools, to recall Lord Chesterfield’s ‘‘I would 
much rather that you had Lord Bolingbroke’s style than all the 
learning of the Academy of Science, the Royal Society, and the two 
Universities united.’’ 

In the present House of Commons the members representing 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, St. Andrew’s, London, and Dublin number approximately 
250. The same seats of learning in the Parliament of 1895 sent to the 
House of Commons 329, while there passed through the lower 
Chamber by the Parliamentary Election in 1880, which was Liberal, 
as representatives of higher Education 413. In the House of 
Commons of 1874, which represented the Conservative revolt against 
the Liberal Parliament of 1868, the Universities and Schools returned 
441 to St. Stephen’s. In addition to these were fully 100 service 
members and Cadets of the learned professions. 

The great University ‘‘feeders’’ like Eton, Rugby, Winchester, 
and Harrow, and the Colleges of Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Durham, etc., have contributed proportionally fewer scholars to the 
present Parliament. 
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In the present House of Commons 115 members are described 
as ‘‘privately educated,’’ and 19 are given as ‘‘self educated.’’ This 
is a considerable excess upon the returns of 1895, and especially upon 
those of 1880 and 1874, when the first named class stood at a 
minimum and the second are scarcely traceable at all. Although 
several members set down as ‘‘privately educated’’ are Cadets of 
high social position, one having been a Cavalry Colonel, and another 
is heir to a peerage, quite go per cent. of the whole consist of farmers, 
merchants, and some kinds of manufacture. One gentleman is a pilot 
of the river Shannon. While therefore the basis of higher education 
through the Universities and public schools which are the glory of 
the world’s pedants, seems to be narrowing with a democratic expan- 
sion of Parliament, the basis of practical and serviceable knowledge 
amongst hon. members is broadening. If the British House of 
Commons therefore can no longer claim to be distinctly the resort of 
the pundits or the cultured classes, it at least may claim more fully 
to approach Mr. Chamberlain’s older ideal of a strictly business 
assembly. 

Scarcely a propos of this, however, I recall an evening in the 
Lobby and a group of members which included Mr. Henry 
Labouchere, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Gibson Bowles—three of the 
best French conversationalists in either Chamber. I suggested that 
when the French Naval officers, then upon a Fleet stay in England, 
visited the House on the following day, debate should be switched 
into the French language. ‘‘Not a bad idea,’’ replied Mr. Labouchere, 
*“‘but who would do the talking?’’ ‘You for one,’’ I replied. This 
led to a discussion upon the powers of ton. members to sustain such 
a debate, but it was eventually decided that ‘‘there would not be 
French enough in the House to go round for five minutes.’’ 

Mr. Gladstone summed up his speech in moving the resolution 
gn the Irish Church with the words ‘‘Venit summa dies et ineluctabile 
fatum.’’ Had Mr. Gillis Biggar been in the Parliament of 1868, or 
say had Mr. Will Crooks heard these words uttered in the present 
Chamber he probably—in the former certainly—would have cried, 
“Let us have it in English, if you please.’? A microcosm now of all 
sorts and conditions of men the House of Commons of to-day, it may 
certainly be admitted, knows more of what makes up the moving life 
of the Empire than any House I knew, let us say, in the days when 
members thundered at one another in dead languages. The passing 
of the Chamber from the classic period was undoubtedly assisted by 
Mr. Bright, who found all the assistance he might need for his own 
speeches in an apt quotation from his Bible, as well as by Mr. 
Chamberlain, who loves nothing better than to turn his rhetoric with 
a passage from Pickwick. In older times hon. members were so 
anxious to have their scholarly piracies accurately rendered by the 
reporters that when Mr. Disraeli, in his rare incursions into classical 
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waters, resorted to a Latin phrase he would repeat it, lest the note- 
takers upstairs might have missed its terms. Members even sent their 
quotations to the press gallery in person, and were not always found 
correct by the stenographers. Indeed, I myself can reca!! how one 
London newspaper kept in the House of Commons as a pledge to its 
own erudition a staff scholar, qualified to render such excitations 
accurately. Besides being no longer the fashion to call upon the 
writers of ancient Rome or of Athens to brighten their phraseology, 
it is certain that hon. gentlemen who have taken University honours 
are afraid without preparation, aye, and with it, to rise in speech to 
Classic altitudes, lest they fall ingloriously, to the damage alike of 
their college tutors haply and of themselves, which is perhaps more to 
the point. Mr. Balfour has seldom resorted to a foreign tongue for 
the expression of his emotions. On the Education Bill of 1906 Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman caused a mild sensation by suggesting 
that the Lords’ amendments to the measure should be considered in 
globo. That was a phrase quite new to the majority of members, 
who on discovering the purport of this pawky joke of C.B.—as it was 
regarded, chattered volubly ‘‘in globo’’ themselves. As a quip it 
quite recalled old times, and as the fight progressed for and against 
the motion such old friends as ‘‘de novo,’’ seriatim, and ‘‘coup de 
grace’’ as various methods of dealing with their lordships’ ‘‘second 
thoughts’’ in amending the measure were heard to rustle lightly up 
and down the green parliamentary benches. But the appearance of 
a Latin quip now in debate is a surprise, not an expectation. 

Still it would be wrong to say that hon. members of to-day are 
not wholly without a classical language of their own, They may 
claim at all events to have a patois. This is drawn upon liberally 
from the phrase book of the man in the street. Such expressions as 
‘got to do it,’’ ‘‘going one better,’’ ‘‘give it ’em hot,’’ ‘‘a put up 
job,’’ ‘‘rubbing it in,’’ and ‘‘a fight to a finish,’* are a few flowers 
of rhetoric to be culled from the garden of speech cultivated now-a- 
days in the House of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain has greatly 
advanced the reform of debate on lines of lucidity. Discarding the 
lessons and style of ‘‘the schools,’’ he brought into Parliamentary 
discussion as near an approach as might be to what one would 
suppose consistent with democratic hostility to the mincing phrases 
of Courts: Yet Mr. Chamberlain was—for unfortunately we have 
not heard him lately®=a perfect speaker, even to what some would 
affirm his errors, his viees, and his wickedness, He, Lord Salisbury, 
and Mr, Height, putting aside Mr, Gladstone, spoke a elassical 
language of their awn and quite above the amending hands of the 
reporters, In my experience of nine Parliaments these men stand 
incomparable, They have no successors in the present Chamber, 
Probably no one will to-day speak more disjointedly or cause more 
trouble to his reporter than the Leader of his present Majesty's 
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present Opposition. Yet, as recently as 1880, Parliament for the 
public was synonymous with erudition and the finest debating chamber 
in the world. No one then entered its public gallery without feeling 
that the House of Commons was instinctive of learning and dignity. 
Its very errors were in their expression majestic. The last of the 
heavy fathers of Parliamentary life disappeared with Sir William 
Harcourt. ‘‘We now,”’ said a keen observer of House of Commons 
quality to me, viz., the late Mr. James Lowther, M.P. for Thanes, 
‘have a noisy preponderance of gimcrack politicians instead.’’ ‘‘The 
House of Commons which,’’ he. added, ‘‘is so laudably, anxious to 
have its electors of the day after to-morrow educated might first set 
about improving its use of the education which it has itself received.’’ ., 


ALFRED KINNEAR. 





THE PRICE OF CONSOLS. 


Tue decline in values of Stock Exchange securities is something more 
than the puzzle which it seems to be to most financial writers. It has 
a serious social aspect widening its interest and increasing its import- 
ance. But a broader view of the facts is a condition precedent to any 
solution of the puzzle. 

We may, however, confine ourselves for present purposes to the 
general movements, which can easily be traced. The accuracy of 
these general facts can be tested without the argument being bur- 
dened with too many statistics ; confusing the mind without varying 
the conclusions. 

In the early nineties there was a spell of what is called good trade 
followed by decline and the great coal strike of 1893. In 1894 there 
was undoubted depression of trade, and at the same time a great 
accumulation of uninvested money. The want of confidence could 
scarcely fail to have something to do with the lack of investments. 
The surplus quantity of unused metal (not unconnected with the 
monetary condition of America) combined with other influences to 
reduce interest rates. For about two years in the middle of the 
decade Bank rate was 2 per cent. and money practically unlendable 
on short loans. The quotation was usually 4 per cent. Consols (then 
2? per cent.) came to stand at over 113, paying therefore less than 
2} on the price. But such a condition of the money market, if con- 
tinued, must inevitably stimulate trade. The free lending of the 
Banks encouraged free buying of property and aids to production. 
The staple trades enjoyed a boom, and found money for investment. 
Building increased to an enormous extent. Local authorities under- 
took great developments, tramways being a leading feature. 

All this created what we may perhaps call a condition of indebted- 
ness. The Banks naturally sought to get out the money entrusted 
to them. Private investors with surplus funds gladly took up mort- 
gages, debentures, and shares. Shares are not strictly debt, but they 
are in some sense securities, and as such affect the stock exchange. 
Debentures constitute debt, but they are not usually withdrawable in 
the way that mortgages are. These classes of investments have, how- 
ever, much the same qualities in varying degrees. The needs of 
Corporations and other local authorities were gladly supplied by those 
who preferred gilt-edged objects. Stocks of some standing were split 
up and watered to make use of the money available. The govern- 
ment itself was not over mindful of its credit, and borrowed on very 
small excuse. The extensions of trade absorbed increasing amounts 
for development. And as might have been expected under such influ- 
ences consols fell from their highest and began to show a return of 
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over 24, the nominal interest being still 23. But the long spell of 
cheap money had enormously increased production, and placed the 
indebtedness in connection with that production on a basis of very 
high prices. This must not be overlooked in considering the present 
problem. 

Then came (like a bolt from the blue to most people in trade) the 
South African war. The policy or conduct of the war does not con- 
cern us. But its effect on the money market was twofold ; it stopped 
the production of gold in the most prolific field of the time ; and it 
added immensely to government borrowing. The disastrous events 
of Christmas, 1899, and the 6 per cent. Bank rate of that time, were 
the immediate result. But there was gold enough on hand or avail- 
able from other fields for actual needs. And the increase of govern- 
ment indebtedness for war purposes has complex effects not to be 
expressed in a sentence. 

Even the threat of a war weakens consols. But for the most part 
such gilt-edged securities are strongly held, and the drop which fol- 
lows from the actual commencement of hostilities brings money into 
the funds from those who take advantage of the lower price for a 
better investment. The belief that the war would soon end must 
have brought a good deal of such money to sustain the prices as well 
as they were sustained. In addition to which it must be borne in 
mind that Government issues attract foreign money. It is a fact 
within the recollection of those to whom the money market is an 
important business factor that 1902 had an amount of funds which, 
superficially seen, gave the impression that the evil effects of the 
war had been quickly remedied. It is necessary, however, to reckon 
the money which came from the continent and also from America. 
There were also gold operations specially arranged to keep up the 
Banks stock. The net result of these considerations indicates what 
seems to be scarcely, if at all, realised. 

When after 1902 the conditions deteriorated, despite the fact that 
the war was quite over, there were many attempts to offer explana- 
tions. It was necessary to find an explanation consistent with the fact 
that imports had been greatly increasing proportionately to exports, 
a fact which for a short time supplied argument for the use of Tariff 
Reformers. The most plausible explanation consistent with the facts 
was that (considering the cost of the war) the nation had been over 
extravagant in supplying itself with what must be regarded as 
luxuries. Retrenchment was inevitable. Particularly was attention 
called to the large imports of building material. This explanation 
Seems to stand the test of examination, except that it confounds effect 
with cause. The proportionate excess of imports would not have been 
possible but for the creation of a funded debt and its attraction of 
foreign funds. The issue of 92 millions of consols in 1901 and 1902 
set free money for which producers of houses and other property were 
Only too glad in the condition of the time to find investments. This 
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would account for the imports. The goods followed the remittances, 
which had encouraged the purchase of goods. The creation of 
government indebtedness induced the remittances. 

In 1903 we had part of the result of the unfortunate journey of 
Mr. Chamberlain to South Africa. It argues no political bias to call 
the journey unfortunate. The election of 1906 was the country’s ver- 
dict on the question, so that it is now a past event and no longer 
sub judice. But for the money market the £ 30,000,000 issue of the 
Transvaal loan was the chief factor in the event. It was a peculiarly 
malignant loan apart altogether from the fact that it was a vain 
attempt to collect even a small portion of a bad debt. The malignity 
was fourfold. (1) The country’s credit was already pledged by the 
recent borrowing to the fullest extent and beyond. (2) The object of the 
loan was first to acquire railways so owned that it involved transfer 
to the Continent, Germany in particular, of large sums in gold. (3) 
The further project involved was the extension of those railways along 
‘the illimitable veldt’’ under the common state delusion that railways 
should exist to develop the country : whereas their purpose should be 
to carry goods and passengers, if they are to avoid the unfortunate 
experience which has befallen the South African state Railways. (4) 
And this premature extension required the employment of native 
labour, which had now become urgently needed in the gold mines to 
overtake deficient supply of money material. 

All this time the local authorities continued to increase public 
indebtedness. Private indebtedness had perforce to cease its exten- 
sion. Thus there occurred a falling off in production and therefore 
a want of employment. To some extent the authorities spent more 
because of the lack of employment not believing the old economic 
theory concerning the wages fund. Perhaps they had never heard 
of the theory, and even if they had the doctrine had been discredited 
by its inadequate expression. It had never been made quite clear 
that you do not provide eatables and wearing apparel by widening 
streets. The doctrine originally had been that to increase employ- 
ment and wages it was essential that capital should be allowed to 
flow into increased trade operations. There could: be no increase of 
wages without increased aids to production of consumable or 
exchangeable commodities. But the doctrine had been confused by 
the introduction of money into the argument, and eventually reduced 
to a truism which meant nothing at all. There had, however, been 
an important meaning in the idea: and it was never more opportune 
than now. 

The War in the Far East, with its tremendous increase of national 
indebtedness, was beyond our control. That is the only comforting 
thing to be said about it—we could not help it. But the Franco- 
German War was coincident with a trade boom here, and is usually 
credited with being the cause of the good trade. No theory at present 
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current will reconcile the conditions of the two periods. But when 
we have mentioned the earthquakes in the West and the American 
Railway operations, we have a rough survey of all the important 
facts before us. Our theory must take in and be consistent with all 
of them, or it is no explanation. 

Incidentally, it is well to bear in mind that last Christmas the 
Bank rate was 6 per cent., and the high rate was justified to the 
full by the demand for money. Long before Whitsuntide the rate had 
fallen by one-third, and large sums of money were being lent at a 
still lower rate. That furnishes a problem of its own which must be 
left alone in this article. Consols still fall. And this is not because of 
borrowing by the Imperial Government. The present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has provided for redemption of debt in each of his 
two Budgets. Irish Land Stock reduces the efficacy of his provision, 
but on the whole it is not national borrowing which depreciates the 
value of Consols. 

It is observed that there has been great shrinkage of values since 
last Autumn. A fact observed last October is apposite in point of 
time. In one week in one provincial newspaper nineteen different 
local authorities advertised for money on loan at 34 per cent. interest. 
Several of them were large cities or counties. It is ascertainable that 
local authorities are still anxious to borrow at that rate. And there 
is no immediate prospect that local authorities will cease to be anxious 
to borrow at 3} per cent. on mortgage of local taxes. This alone will 
account for the continued fall in Consols, and this is the fact most 
nearly touching the question. By the well-known economic law of 
substitution, this class of security competes most directly with Consols 
and other Government funded debt. After national security the next 
preference would be for local government security. Consols must 
come down to 72 if they are to pay 34 per cent. on their price (now 
that the nominal rate per cent. is 24), so that 80 could not be regarded 
as excessively low. 

Can the continued fall be otherwise accounted for? American 
borrowing for railway extension and manipulation is suggested. But 
the competition between this and Consols is so indirect as not to 
appeal to the same class of investors to any appreciable extent. In 
this we see how much more probably local loans are the cause. 
Further than that, however, is another point already noticed in 
connection with the funding of the war debt. If America (including 
Canada) can really attract funds from this country to any great 
extent she must take the loan in commodities. The amount of gold 
taken last Autumn was small compared with the commodities passing, 
and gold is actually beginning to return. If that be the case, then 
it is obvious that any balance America is allowed to add to her 
indebtedness to this country inevitably goes in exports from British 
producers. No sane Englishman can complain of that. It should 
increase employment, wages, and profits. Those who invest in the 
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American securities are able to take care of themselves, and on the 
average to see that their capital brings them interest. 

The American operations cannot therefore be regarded as the 
cause lowering the price of Consols. There is no such direct com- 
petition between American securities and Consols as there is between 
Consols and local loans. On the contrary, with such demand as exists 
in America for development purposes (San Francisco not being 
negligable in this connection) the commodities that might be sent 
have no rigid limit. But they cannot be sent without being produced. 
They cannot be produced without aids to production in the way of 
plant and stock. These cannot be increased without liquid funds for 
investment. And the enlarged production is hindered because the 
local authorities require so much of the money available for invest- 
ment. They offer such tempting rates of interest to the larger 
investors that these investors will not take the risks of trade with its 
ever increasing burdens. Hence the lack of sufficient enlargements. 

For the objects in demand the existing means of production are 
fully occupied. Otherwise more men could be employed, and home 
demands would continue to increase; with still more employment 
and corresponding rise of wages. The thrifty portion of the working 
classes would thus have more for investment, and on the whole 
directly and indirectly their demand for Consols is more reliable than 
any other when they have money. They do not buy American rails. 
But besides the lack of ability to buy, they have now the choice of 
local loans as against Consols, which is a doubly adverse condition. 

No doubt the municipalities and local authorities in general have 
excellent reasons for borrowing and spending what they do spend. 
But it is well to realise that their taking the investment money off 
the market in this way is preventing its being used in those productive 
enterprises which supply commodities to other countries. These are 
all private adventures, and by means of what they produce we pay 
as a nation for the vast quantity of varied necessaries and conveni- 
ences which we import. To check the output of these productions 
is to reduce the comforts which the nation can enjoy. The financial 
difficulty of making the necessary extensions militates against more 
employment and wages, whilst both directly and indirectly the local 
borrowing is reducing the price of Consols. 

If local borrowing is to go on increasing, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be compelled in self-defence to get permission from 
the Cabinet to interfere in the method of it. It will become absolutely 
necessary to confine all local borrowing to a central fund under 
government management, all focal authorities being supplied from 
it and all their sinking funds being paid into it. The present 
unchecked competition for money between the different authorities 
is hardly less than madness. It is especially open to condemnation 
when it comes from a section of politicians who regard competition 
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THE SMOKE PLAGUE. 


It has heen computed that in London alone there are 600,000 
inhabited houses, the chimneys of which send out volumes of smoke, 
disseminating mischief, ill-health, and evils of many kinds through 
the population. Mr. Chiozza Money calculates that in the United 
Kingdom there may be about 20,000,000 of chimneys emitting coal 
smoke, and proportionately polluting the atmosphere.1 This 
gentleman states that in the arduous and dangerous trade of 
extracting coal from the pits, on an average 1,200 human beings are 
killed and 13,000 wounded annually. Is it not a reproach to the 
nation that such a waste of life and such a system of wholesale injury 
should continue, if adequate means are at hand to obviate them? 
The means are at hand; but unfortunately very partially used, 
although excellent and effective appliances are continually advertised 
in coal-trade papers. They are well-known to coal owners and coal 
managers, yet life-waste continues, and injuries to workers, often 
life-long injuries, are still perpetrdted, owing to incredible, indeed 
culpable apathy and neglect. We have it on the authority just 
quoted that as lately as 1904, while the total of coal mined, amounted 
to 232,500,000 tons, only about 6,700,000 tons were extracted by 
machinery. 5 

The waste of life and the immense amount of bodily injury 
annually inflicted, are by no means the only evils, preventible but not 
prevented, attending the present system of coal consumption. Dr. 
Samuel Rideal, D.Sc., the eminent chemist, in a paper read before the 
Conference on Smoke Abatement, held in London in December, 1905, 
stated that nearly half-a-million tons of sulphuric acid were annually 
poured out of the chimneys into the air breathed by the inhabitants 
of London. Sir William Thiselton-Dyer, F.R.S., Curator of Kew 
Gardens, having made an examination of the smoke deposits on the 
vegetation under his care, calculated ‘‘that six tons of solid matter, 
consisting of soot and hydrocarbons, are deposited every week on 
every quarter of a square mile in and about London.’’ The conditions 
are accountable for much physical degeneracy and other formidable 
evils, although their extent has certainly not been generally recognised 
by those who are most affected by them. 


A RELIC OF BARBARISM. 


The island on which the Englishman lives is covered more or less 
by a heavy, unwholesome canopy of coal-smoke, which contaminates 


1 Article in “ Daily News” of April asth, 1907, by Mr. Chiozza Money. 
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the atmosphere, impregnating it with noxious sulphuric and 
sulphurous acids. In, and in the vicinity of towns, the baneful effects 
of these are most palpable. Health is injured, so is vegetation ; to a 
certain extent the vivifying and beneficial effects of the sun’s rays are 
intercepted, and property of various descriptions is subject to very 
considerable deterioration. That this is so, has been thoroughly 
demonstrated, though the full extent of the damage inflicted does 
not seem to have been realised by the British public. Decorations, 
carpets, textile fabrics, works of art, public buildings, parks, gardens, 
are all injuriously affected, and the loss in actual value is enormous, 
while the atmosphere is hourly poisoned by the products of imperfect 
combustion. The priceless Greek marbles, with the sculptured 
Assyrian stonework in the British Museum and in private collections, 
are steadily decaying ; bronze succumbs more slowly to the corroding 
influence, but in time the destructive action is very evident. 


During recent years, the Coal Smoke Abatement Society has held 
various assemblies, at which the subject of the smoke plague has 
been fully discussed. How costly to the nation the poisoned air 
has become may be judged from the remarks made by Mr. A. S. E. 
Ackermann, B.S.C., at a meeting in the year 1905. He quoted the 
Hon. Rollo Russell’s estimate that the money loss by deterioration in 
London amounted to £5,000,000 annually. In addition to this, it 
is estimated that £8,000,000 is wasted each year in London owing 
to the imperfect construction of fireplaces, which firstly only allow 
a partial consumption of the fuel, and secondly send at least four-fifths 
of the heat up the chimney. 

The works of art in the National Gallery are worth millions 
sterling, those in the British and Kensington Museums are also 
worth millions, there are magnificent private collections, probably in 
the aggregate of more value than those in the museums, but they are 
all gradually withering before the breath of the smoke fiend. The 
acids produced by it, constantly active, are eating away public 
buildings, devouring the stone, and causing it to decay into powder. 
The process is continual, and eventually destruction is certain, unless 
measures to avert it are taken in time. 

The smoke abatement question is not one merely of esthetics, 
of discomfort, or of great pecuniary loss. Besides all these, there 
is a question of public health which merits serious consideration. 

‘*A large part of London is now unfit for human habitation.”’ This 
statement was made by Dr. Lyon at the Congress of the Royal 
Institute of Public Health in February, 1905, when giving a lecture 
on the Air Supply of London. The truth is that owing to the 
medizval methods of combustion still pursued by the English people, 
they literally saturate the air they breathe with dirt, a dirt that is 
highly noxious, even to a certain extent poisonous. Loaded with 
sulphurous gases, the hydrocarbons and carbon dust; the impure 
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atmosphere breathed night and day by the Londoners has been proved 
to have a particularly bad effect on the respiratory organs. It is 
not surprising then that bronchitis, pneumonia, and other kindred 
complaints are very common. 

The terrible scourge, tuberculosis, is doubtless largely intensified 
by inhalation of the smoke-laden air, the foreign particles of which 
gradually accumulate in the lungs, and medical observation shows, 
colour them. The lung of the Eskimo living in a natural pure 
atmosphere is perfectly white, that of the Londoner varies according 
to length of residence from a rich grey to a deep purple, but the 
coal miner’s lung is black, and he is very liable to a disease known 
as anthracosis. This arises from the particles of carbon which settle 
in his lungs and predispose him to tuberculosis, as it even does the 
ordinary town dweller ; but it is merely a question of degree, and 
those having any tendency to that complaint will increase their 
liability to it from inhaling air loaded with unconsumed carbon. 

As I have before stated, it is calculated that £5,000,000 represents 
the money value lost in London alone every year by deterioration of 
property owing to coal smoke. The same destructive process is, 
however, prevalent to a greater or less degree in every town and city 
in Great Britain, therefore, the total loss, though not precisely 
ascertained, must be something enormous, amounting to many 
millions sterling annually. 

The loss of health consequent on perpetually inhaling the same 
vitiated atmosphere is making itself severely felt, especially now that 
such a large proportion of the population of Great Britain is becoming 
urban instead of rural. Nor is the loss of health solely due to the 
poisoned air. Sunshine is one of the most powerful of the anti-septics 
and tonics provided by nature, yet a large portion of this beneficent 
influence is perpetually intercepted, and according to Sir William 
Richmond? and the Director of the Royal Meteorological Council, 
Dr. Shaw, during the winter months Londoners lose no less than 50 
per cent. of the light which is so necessary to the enjoyment of 
perfect health. Not to the human race only is it necessary, for in 
the vicinity of large towns, crops, trees, and vegetation generally 
suffer. Kew Gardens are about seven miles from Charing Cross, but 
even Kew feels the bad influence. Every year more and more of the 
fine trees there give signs of wasting, and it is found more difficult 
to grow the varieties of roses and other plants which especially 
require sunshine and pure air. If the evils due to imperfect com- 
bustion are so many and great, it is strange that the British public 
should display such a languid interest in applying remedies. In 1891 
a Public Health Act was passed which applied to factory chimneys, 
but not to those of private houses. Had this Act, limited as it was, 


2 President of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society. 
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been thoroughly enforced, a very large proportion of the present-day 
smoke nuisance would have disappeared. 

By the Public Health Act of 1875, it is the duty of the Local 
Sanitary Authority to take steps to prevent nuisances arising from 
the emission of black smoke from factories. In the event of the Local 
Authority failing to do its duty, the Local Government Board is 
clothed with power to discharge the duties in respect of which the 
Local Authority is in default. This would be all very well if the 
county councils and the Local Government Boards would display a 
fair amount of energy, but in many instances they fail to do so, 
judging from the Reports of the Smoke Abatement Society, and 
their inactivity would appear to be due to some general ignorance of 
the real issues at stake. 

In one of the reports, the Secretary states that on behalf of Tipton 
the excuse was made that the ‘‘Council will not take any steps in 
the matter, as they are too glad to have the smoke as an evidence 
of renewed trade.’’ Several other councils state in extenuation of 
their inaction that ‘‘it is hopeless to secure a conviction as the 
Members of the Bench adjudicating are themselves often offenders 
in the matter of smoke nuisances.”’ 

It thus appears that while smoke consuming contrivances exist 
and are perfectly applicable to factory chimneys, while the law also 
requires their use, that law is itself largely inoperative owing to the 
indifference of the very authorities who are supposed to enforce it. 
The apathy of public bodies in vindicating the law on this subject 
is singular, and may be judged from a fact stated by the Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society. It appears that up to 1905 inclusive, the Society 
had addressed no less than 1,113 complaints on the subject of smoke 
nuisance without avail, yet in two of these cases the adjoining borough 
of Poplar being specially affected by smoke blown into its area 
from West Ham, issued summonses on the report of its own otiicors, 
and secured convictions in both instances. 

Even more extraordinary appears the reluctance of factory owners 
to use appliances which would allow the works to be conducted with 
far greater economy than at present, and consequently larger profit 
to themselves. In the commencement of 1905 the Coal Smoke Abate- 
ment Society requested information from certain firms who had 
adopted smoke consuming appliances, as to any economy which had 
been effected thereby, and the answers speak for themselves. Messrs. 
Crosfield and Co., Ltd., of Warrington, have publicly stated that 
they save £25,000 per annum on their coal bill alone, or 1,000 tons 
of coal per week, by reason of the steps which they have taken to 
secure perfect combustion of the fuel without the emission of black 
smoke. Messrs. Newnes and Co., and the Cardiff Railway Co., 
state that they have by similar means saved 25 per cent. of their coal, 
while a large firm of brewers in London have informed the Society 
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that their Company has saved £3,500 per annum for upwards of 40 
years by the use of a simple mechanical device. 

From these statements two facts are apparent. First, that by 
certain mechanical appliances smoke in factory chimneys can he 
consumed. Secondly, that the more perfect combustion thus entailed 
effects considerable economy in fuel. Consequently it seems that 
there can be no individual hardship in applying a law which already 
exists. Why is it not therefore enforced for the palpable good of the 
general community ? 

As it has been computed by expert authority that over 70 per 
cent. of the total smoke of the metropolis is due to that from private 
chimneys, it follows that any special grate or other contrivance which 
eliminates the smoke element, will, pro rata, purify the London 
atmosphere. I understand that up to the present time no grate has 
been perfected, which as applied to a private chimney acts as an 
absolute smoke consumer, but tests which took place at the Crystal 
Palace in 1903 under the auspices of the Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society, enabled some inventors to exhibit grates in which the com- 
bustion is so nearly complete that the smoke emitted is practically 
imperceptible. The prize was awarded to the Tropican grate of 
Messrs. Chevasse and Kerr, of Birmingham, although others followed 
very close in order of merit as smoke consumers, the heating in each 
case being thoroughly effective and the economy great, as an instance 
of this, the firm I have quoted claim that their grate, which can be 
fitted at a cost of £5, burns 66 per cent. less fuel than the ordinary 
domestic grate. 


LONDON TRANSFORMED. 


It is strange that the incentives of great economy, cleanliness, 
and increased comfort should have failed up to the present time in 
enforcing the law as to factory chimneys, as well as making the use 
of the various smoke consuming grates more universal in private 
houses. Apparently the possible advantages are not thoroughly 
realised, but it might be well for Englishmen to understand the results 
following their acceptance of the benefits offered by science and now 
within their reach. To mention some of these, the householders’ fuel 
bill would be reduced by considerably more than one-half, no slight 
consideration to the middle and working classes. The adoption of 
the late inventions would arrest the now rapid deterioration of 
pictures, wall-paper, textile fabrics, carpets, tapestry, marble, and 
bronze, besides the decay in our stone-built public edifices. In puri- 
fying our atmosphere, much physical degeneracy with various forms 
of lung disease would be arrested, and the smoky towns of Great 
Britain would have an atmosphere as bright and free from noxious 
fumes as that of Florence or Seville. Under the vitalising effects of 
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unimpeded sunshine, the town dweller’s health would rapidly improve, 
and the puny, pale-faced children of the slums would benefit. 

Once the blighting effects of coal smoke no longer poisoned the 
atmosphere, many kinds of vegetation now impossible in large towns 
could be cultivated, and window gardening becoming general would 
palpably brighten the neutral tinted hues now prevailing in the streets 
of London. Besides this, it is possible that in time, especially in the 
case of large houses, flat roofs would replace the present method, so 
that by an arrangement of trellis-work and flower stands a species of 
hanging garden could be formed. Any tasteful conception of this 
kind is, of course, now absolutely out of the question, owing to the 
filthy and mephitic state of the atmosphere. 

The economic problem of coal consumption is not only an 
individual, but a national question, and one having an importance by 
no means generally appreciated. The Royal Commission on our coal 
supplies have reported that of the 150 million tons of coal annually 
used in Great Britain, 60 millions are burned to waste. This means 
simply that if the average price of coal of all kinds be computed at 
16s. a ton, not a high estimate, the annual waste of money value in 
the British Isles would amount to the enormous sum of forty-eight 
millions sterling. 

Let us now suppose, for illustration’s sake, that the population of 
the British Isles paid an annual tax equal to this sum, and that the 
value in gold were by some chemical process to be reduced to a 
vapour which could never again be converted back to the original 
metal. Suppose also that this vapour, representing no earthly utility 
of any kind, should, in pollution of our atmosphere, produce the 
following evil results, physical degeneracy, tuberculosis, general low 
standard of health, erosion of public buildings, irreparable damage 
to priceless art works, injury to ornamentation and vegetation, ever- 
present discomfort and filth in home life, besides entailment of heavy 
and unnecessary expense. While regarding this formidable list of 
preventable evils, would not Englishmen of all classes consider that 
an annual outlay of forty-eight millions was a stupendous sum to 
pay for such a veritable box of Pandora, with its noisome swarm of 
poisonous influences incessantly issuing from it, and always so per- 
nicious in their sinister flight over the land? Yet this is a tax which 
under another name Englishmen are paying, with the precise results 
which I have described. 

At the same time, with a display of inconsistency ‘almost incredible 
considering the national interests at stake, the Englishman grudges 
an increase of the estimates by a mere tenth of the amount in order 
to place his fleet in a position to defend his country better, and to 
maintain the integrity of his empire. It must be noted also that 
the foregoing calculation does not include deterioration of property 
amounting, as has been computed, to £5,000,000 in London alone, 
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and a much larger but unknown amount throughout the large towns 
of Great Britain. 

To summarise the question, the Englishman clinging to certain 
antiquated methods subjects himself to disease, ill-health, destruction 
of property, waste of an enormous amount of wealth while living in 
a filthy, polluted atmosphere. Science, like a beneficent enchantress, 
offers him as an alternative, health, vitality, beauty of life, wealth, 
cleanliness, and comfort. The law empowers the Englishman to 
eliminate 30 per cent. of the evil influence, but the self-governing 
Englishman is too apathetic to enforce the law of his own making in 
the case of factory chimneys. Science offers the Englishman the 
opportunity of almost completely dissipating the remainder of the 
malign influence, while relieving himself of a great financial burden. 
Will he shut his eyes to the opportunity, and fail to take advantage 
of what would make his towns and cities, London especially, clean, 
beautiful, and attractive? Viewing the serious nature of the coal 
smoke question, the Englishman’s attitude, so deficient in shrewd 
common-sense and mental alertness, will, if persisted in, exhibit an 
almost incredible instance of fatuous apathy and carelessness. 

Within the last few months an invention has been completed which 
not only in its future beneficial effects on the health of the community, 
but as successfully solving a gigantic economic problem, bids fair to 
surpass any scientific application of the century. Mr. Thomas 
Parker, M.I.C.E., has for many years been recognised as an eminent 
scientist, owing to several important inventions of which he was the 
originator. For some time past this gentleman, observing the 
necessity of providing a fuel to take the place of the wasteful, crude, 
coal-consumption process hitherto employed, directed his attention 
to a possible substitute under the following conditions. 

The fuel must be absolutely smokeless—i.e., it must be of such 
a nature that it cannot emit smoke. The fuel must be capable of 
being readily lighted. It must be adapted for satisfactory consump- 
tion in an existing grate, stove, or kitchen range. It must provide a 
bright, cheerful fire, to which, from long custom, Englishmen are so 
partial. It must not emit unhealthy or unpleasant fumes. It must be 
as convenient and relatively as cheap as the fuel at present used. 
As a result, Mr. Parker has achieved a success in his investigations 
which probably far exceeds his own original expectations. That 
result is the production of the composition entitled ‘‘Coalite,’’ by a 
chemical process, applicable to ordinary coal, and eliminating from it 
those noxious elements which in combustion pollute the atmosphere. 
By ensuring perfect combustion, coalite gives a smokeless fuel. 

Coalite is now being produced at a retail price of 25s. a ton. It 
is claimed for it that on being tested, it is shown to radiate 24 times 
the heat of ordinary household coal. Even supposing that only double 
the amount of heat were generated by coalite, it would then have to 
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the householder, an economic value, merely as a heat producer, 
of 12s. 6d. a ton, assuming the best coal to be used at 25s. a ton. 
Perhaps, however, the average quality of coal in London may be 
valued at 18s. 6d. a ton, and at this rate the ordinary householder 
will save gs. 3d. a ton; no small reduction from the fuel bill each 
year. 

Should coalite be used with the Tropican grate before-mentioned, 
and in this case should it be possible to save the 66 per cent. of fuel 
which the inventors claim that it does in the case of ordinary coal, a 
further and very large proportionate reduction of the combustible 
will follow. The advantages of Coalite are so obvious that if it can 
be produced on a commercial seale, little doubt can exist as to its 
speedily coming inte general use, thus solving one of the greatest 
economic and health probleris of the century. 


CHARLES ROLiLESTON, 





THE EATING OR CHEWING OF PAN. 


Tue question naturally arises ‘‘What is Pan?’’ 

Pan or pawn is prepared by wrapping slices of areca nut with a 
proportionate quantity of catechu-chunan and spices, in betel leaves. 

The use of this preparation has become a matter of etiquette 
amongst the natives of India, and the betel box plays as important 
4 part as the snuff-box did in England in the i8th century, 

The habit of chewing betel is oe that does not appeal to the 
Britisher, for apart from the unpleasantness of taste, it blackens the 
teeth and makes the lips appear as if eavered with blood. 

Why then do the natives of India persevere in a habit which te 
all appearances is se ebjectionable? A habit so universally indulged 
in must be supperted by seme very good reasons, and | propese ta 
try and offer some explanation for the eating of Pan, 

Many habits of our own when first indulged in are found to be 
very objectionable. 

The objection in many cases is overcome by a perseverance worthy 
of a much better object. 

How many of us remember the most awful sensations we experi- 
enced after our first smoke? 

The distress produced by our internal upheaval, added to the 
mental agony anticipatory of our being found out by a fond parent, 
is one that is quite forgotten in the soothing effects of a pipe after a 
hard day’s work or in the inspiration that refuses to come till the 
fumes begin to rise. Do we ever grudge the unpleasant experience 
of our early days when once we become worshippers of ‘‘my Lady 
Nicotine’? ? 

The cultivation of most of our other habits is attended by sensa- 
tions the reverse of pleasant, and as life is practically made up of 
habits, we have no occasion to wonder at its complicated combination 
of bitter and sweet. 

Our fellow subjects in India with a like tenacity of purpose have 
developed the habit of chewing pan so that, notwithstanding its 
apparent objectionableness, it has become the conventional necessity 
of Indian society, 

How is it that this habit has become so universal? What ulterior 
object is achieved under the guise of this social convention ? 

Tobacco is indulged in for the sake of its soothing, and, para- 
doxically, also its stimulating properties. 

Alcohol, especially in the form of effervescing wines, is supplied 
with dinner in order to add a brilliancy to the conversation and a 
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sparkle to the wit,—effects sought for without any consideration of 
the subsequent depression. 

Over indulgence in tobacco produces marked effects on the heart 
and respiration, and in some cases a characteristic blindness, but these 
effects are not thought of by the average smoker. 

The diuretic and diaphoretic effects of alcohol are likewise un- 
dreamt of by the worshippers of Bacchus. 

What then are the effects of chewing pan? 

The betel nut, when chewed, acts as a mild sialagogue allaying 
thirst and removing dryness of the mouth. 

It also removes foulness of the mouth and breath. The juice 
stimulates the gastric vessels and nerves, and thus acts as a stomachic 
and carminative. 

One can easily understand how in hot climates such results are 
greatly appreciated. 

Instead of a dry foul mouth the betel-chewer finds his thirst 
allayed ; and the carminative effect produced greatly helps towards 
producing a feeling of bien etre. 

Over indulgence in betel chewing undoubtedly has its drawbacks, 
like excess of our own nicotine and alcoholic habits, but the Pauline 
advice to be temperate in all things is as applicable to the oriental as 
to the occidental. 

So far we have considered the effect of the betel only, but in the 
composition of pan there is a very important ingredient, namely, 
chunan, or shell lime. 

The addition of this slaked lime to the betel leaf and nut is un- 
doubtedly of very great importance, and an investigation into the 
reasons for this addition is well worthy of our consideration. 

I think we can safely say that this addition is no mere accident, 
but the result of a ripe experience. 

A modern scientific reason given for the use of the lime is that it 
helps to abstract the alkaloid contained in the leaf or nut, but the 
habit was indulged in long before alkaloids were ever thought of. 

We eat butter with bread, and bacon with chicken not only with 
the object of helping to make the bread or the chicken more palatable, 
but also of supplying an ingredient, namely, the fat, that is not 
present in either. 

Similarly it seems to me the lime is taken not merely for palat- 
able reasons, but also for supplying a deficiency of lime salts that 
exists in the food of the natives of India. 

This food is essentially vegetarian and as such peculiarly deficient 
in lime salts. 

The ash of rice does contain a certain percentage of lime salts, 
some of which, however, escape in the process of boiling—the usual 
method of preparing rice. 
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Lime is a very large constituent of the human body, and has to 
be supplied from some source or other. 

The growing infant requires a relatively large amount for the 
formation of its bones. 

This lime it obtains through the mother’s milk, which contains 
a very high percentage of lime salts, amounting to about 22 per 
cent. of its ash. 

Such a draw upon the mother, however, has to be met by a cor- 
respondingly great intake. 

The child, after the period of lactation has also a great need for 
lime salts, for up to the period of puberty a considerable deposition of 
calcium salts takes place in the growing bones. 

In European countries the source of this important lime supply is 
derived from animal sources, for the flesh of animals contains a 
greater percentage of lime salts than do vegetables. 

It might be suggested that the ever-increasing class of vegetarians 
is a refutation of such a theory, but they supplement their food by 
such richly-limed food as eggs and milk. 

These luxuries, however, are quite outside the reach of the 
majority of the inhabitants of India, hence their instinctive habit of 
taking lime in such a preparation as pan. 

In an article published by me in the ‘‘British Medical Journal,”’ 
last July, I drew attention to the great value of lime salts in the treat- 
ment of chronic indolent ulcers of the leg. 

These ulcers are chiefly found amongst the very poor, and an 
investigation into the composition of their food reveals the fact that 
it is particularly deficient in lime salts. 

The food of outdoor paupers, who have to live on 3s. 6d. to 5s. a 
week consists of nothing more substantial than bread and butter or 
margarine, and tea. 

The amount of nourishment in such a diet is very small, while 
the percentage of lime salts is almost nil. 

As directly bearing on this point some statistics by Mr. Rountree 
in his book, ‘‘Poverty,’’ furnish some very interesting and instruc- 
tive reading. 

In the weekly budget of a carter, whose wages are twenty shillings 
and whose family consists of four, we find 6 eggs, 1 pound of butter, 
34 pounds of bacon, 3 pounds of pork, and 2 tins of condensed milk. 

Now the amount of lime salts in this dietary is reduced to a mini- 
mum, and we are not surprised to find in his report that the children 
do not look very strong. Asa matter of fact, these children, although 
they may be filled, are not fed. One may even go so far as to say 
that they are starved, and it is no small wonder that the question of 
physical degeneracy has come to the front so prominently during the 
last few years. 

In India, notwithstanding the fact that lime is partaken of so 
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generally, puberty is reached at an earlier age and the development 
of the skeleton is not so great as amongst the meat-eating inhabitants 
of Europe. 

In India also, notwithstanding the universality of the custom of 
eating or chewing pan, there is a large class who in virtue of their 
poverty are unable to get a sufficient supply of pan, with the result 
that amongst the very poor, foul-smelling ulcers are very prevalent. 

In this connection one feels justified in referring to the devastating 
effect of cholera amongst the natives of India. 

In the course of the disease the characteristic watery evacuations 
deprive the patient of a large quantity of lime salts, which previously 
were only just sufficient for the proper carrying on of the ordinary 
functions of the human body, but the body, deprived still further of 
such important constituents, is not in a position to contest the ravages 
of the disease, with the result that the mortality returns are exceed- 
ingly high. The ravages of cholera amongst the more highly calcified 
Europeans are not so marked, for being possessed of a greater 
quantity of lime salts, they likewise, and for that very reason, possess 
greater recuperative powers. 

Closely associated with the eating of pan is the habit of earth- 
eating, which exists amongst the peoples living in different parts of 
the world. 

The French naturalist, M. Courtz, who recently explored the high 
table lands of Bolivia, states that the Indians there are very fond of 
a paste of clay, which they mix with coca leaves. 

The tendency of ill-fed children to look for ashes, coal or earth, 
which they transfer to their mouths, is the instinctive expression of a 
physiological want. 

The struggle for existence is centred round, and is practically 
identical with the struggle for food. 

In times past the struggle has been principally concerned with 
food from a quantitative point of view ; in the future the great concern 
will be about its quality. 

The segregation of people in the big towns makes the question 
of the quality of the food supply a very difficult one. 

The much belauded results of our modern education has made the 
superior working-man of to-day turn up his nose at the coarser, 
though more nutritive, food of his fathers. 

Especially is this noticeable amongst the Welsh farm labourers, 
who used to be fed upon that most nutritious and peculiarly charac- 
teristic ‘‘cawl,’’ or Welsh broth. 

To-day the Welsh labourer thinks it is much too vulgar to take 
anything so common as cawl. 

Scotchmen stick to their oatmeal and broth, and so maintain their 
stamina. 

Welshmen, with a fondness for apeing the ‘‘superior,’’ have given 
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up what the instinct of the nation has shown to be most valuable 
from the point of view of nourishment—cawl and sucan the latter 
being a preparation of oatmeal. 

The tendency of to-day is to maintain, and in many cases to exag- 
gerate, the intellectual customs of a country, but the time will come, 
nay it has already come, when the physical condition of the people 
must be a matter of great national importance. 

The extension of the source of our food supply with the conse- 
quent increase in the variety of the food has tended to make the 
people forget the local needs of their community, with the result that 
to-day the people of this country are taking food originally intended 
for those with surroundings quite different from ours, and in many 
cases the lack of calcium is uncompensated by any such habit, be it 
ever so objectionable, as the eating or chewing of Pan. 


G. ARBOUR STEPHENS. 





PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS. 


In discussing this subject, it is not possible within the limits of an 
essay to deal with it fully or exhaustively, but it is possible to throw 
light upon a field of science, which is daily becoming of greater 
interest and importance. This I shall endeavour to do in simple, 
clear and intelligible terms. Those, who read this paper, may perhaps 
be able to find indications of an honest attempt to unify, by means of 
one or more common factor or factors, the various Psycho-Thera- 
peutic Schools, to elucidate the fundamental cause of their success, 
and to impart an elementary knowledge of Mental Therapeutics, 
which, it is the writer’s hope, may prove to be beneficial and 
instructive. 

It is evident that an ever-increasing number of men and women 
are accepting the belief that the Mind is a highly important and 
potent factor in the regulation of our lives, not only on the physical, 
but also on the spiritual, moral, social and intellectual sides. That 
‘*Man is a creature of reflection, and what he reflects upon that he 


becomes,’’ is ancient Indian Philosophy, and ‘‘as a man thinketh in 


” 


his heart, so is he,’’ is a well-known passage of the Christian Bible. 


Spenser wrote— 


** For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.’’ 


And also 
** It is the mind that maketh good or ill, 
That maketh wretch or happy, rich or poor.’’ 


Shakespeare voices the same view when he says— 


** *Tis the mind that makes the body rich.’’ 


And Southwell adds— 
‘*My mind to me an empire is.”’ 


Nearly 50 years ago Charles Kingsley, in a letter to Professor 
Rolleston wrote :— 

‘*I am glad to see that you incline to my belief, which I hardly 
dare state in these days, even to those who call themselves spiritual, 
viz., that the soul of each living being down to the lowest secretes the 
body thereof, as a snail secretes its shell, and that the body is nothing 
more than the expression in terms of matter of the stage of develop- 
ment to which the being (soul) has arrived.’’ In recent times Pro- 
fessor William James, and other eminent Psychologists, have empha- 
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sised the regenerative effect of right thinking, optimistic thinking, 
and the destructive and pulling down effect of fear, apprehension, 
worry, anger, and malice, in other words of wrong thinking, and 
these views are now freely supported by many members of the medical 
profession. In the present day there are millions who daily make 
practical use of the power and forces of the mind. As evidence of 
the accuracy of this statement, I may point to the large and ever- 
increasing body of Mental Scientists, Christian Scientists, and Faith- 
healers, who practically affirm the proposition ‘‘What man reflects 
upon that he becomes,’’ and ‘‘as a man thinketh in his heart so is he.’’ 
The cures at Lourdes, at Holywell in Wales, and other places evi- 
dentially support the same proposition. I must not be understood 
as implying that Christian Scientists and Faith-healers, or those who 
have been cured by the waters at Lourdes or Holywell, admit the 
truth of this statement, but I think that I shall have no difficulty in 
showing that the cures, effected by each of these various schools 
and processes, owe their success to one common basic principle. With 
the exception of the Mental Scientists, who, by no means extrava- 
gantly, base their claim to be considered spiritual, moral, and physical 
healers upon the practice of the science of thought, cures effected by 
the other schools and modes mentioned, are, to a greater or less 
degree, attributed or assigned to something that may not be inaptly 
termed miraculous, or to Divine interposition of some sort, or to the 
operation of simple faith in God’s power and wholeness, and, in con- 
tra-distinction to the view of Mental Scientists, may be effected imme- 
diately or with surprising rapidity. Mental Scientists affirm that one 
cannot in a moment, or rapidly, get rid of a bad moral habit, or get 
relief from a physical weakness or ailment, but only by a gradual 
process of regeneration, and that this regenerative process is accom- 
plished by the control and power of thought ; they disclaim both for 
the process and its results anything approximating to a miracle, but 
they contend that the process is both logical and scientific. They 
proceed upon the ancient rule, ‘‘Man is a creature of reflection, and 
what he reflects upon that he becomes,’’ not at once, but gradually 
he grows to the reality represented by the ideal which he holds in his 
mind, not at once, but gradually he actualises his ideal, and becomes 
more and more receptive to the reality of the ideal held in thought, 
and less and less susceptible to the opposite of that ideal. The result 
Mental Science claims to achieve is a gradual increasing receptivity 
to the good, and diminishing susceptibility to the evil, be it on the 
moral or physical side. That a large percentage of good and success- 
ful results is obtained by the practice of Mental Science, Christian 
Science, Faith-healing, and by the use of the waters at Lourdes and 
Holywell, is a fact now so well established, that it would be foolish 
to gainsay it. What then is the root or fundamental basis of these 
various methods or processes, which is common to them all? Is there 
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some broad basic principle on which they all rest, which gives them 
vitality, and which procures so many successful results? I feel 
assured that there is, and that the basic principle governing them, 
one and all, is one and the same, Faith or Belief plus Suggestion, or, 
if it be preferred, Suggestion plus Faith or Belief. I am perfectly 
well aware that Christian Scientists, Faith Healers, and the authori- 
ties at Lourdes and Holywell do not, and will not, admit this, but, 
notwithstanding their opposition, I believe it to be the fact. Mental 
Scientists strongly contend that this is the secret of their success. Let 
us now consider for a moment the reasoning upon which they pro- 
ceed. They start with the proposition, which most Psychologists of 
the present day regard as fairly well established, that man has either 
two minds, or one mind, which functions just as if there were two 
minds, or as if the one mind were split into two branches, each branch 
having distinctive attributes and functions, the greater and probably 
the more important part of our mentality being submerged, or below 
the threshold of normal consciousness. This second mind, or second 
branch of the one mind, is variously termed the subliminal, the sub- 
conscious, or the subjective. The other mind, or other branch of the 
mind, is termed the objective, and is, of course, our normal working 
consciousness. The submerged and greater portion of our mentality, 
let us call it the sub-conscious mind, has been abundantly proved, 
principally under hypnotic conditions, to be highly amenable to sug- 
gestion, be it self-suggestion (auto-suggestion) or the suggestion of 
others. It has also been fairly well established that the sub-conscious 
mind has control of the functions, conditions, and sensations of the 
body. It is always awake and never asleep, and indeed it is when we 
are, as it is termed, asleep that the sub-conscious mind is most active. 
In other words, when the objective mind, our normal-working con- 
sciousness, is in abeyance, inert, or asleep, the best and most effective 
work of the sub-conscious is done, thus giving rise to the saying that 
‘‘we are never so much awake as when we are asleep.’’ This sub- 
merged mentality has various other functions and attributes, including 
the attribute of an apparently inexhaustible memory, but these it is 
unnecessary to consider, having regard to the subject in hand. As 
it is always working, its power and influence for good or for evil are 
prodigious. The great desideratum, therefore, is to control, stimu- 
late, and urge the sub-conscious in the right direction. How is this 
to be done? The answer is by the right control of thought, by think- 
ing good thoughts and excluding bad thoughts, by holding in the 
mind (objective mind) high and good ideals, and by suggesting 
through the objective mind to the sub-conscious the fact that you are 
(not will be) in possession of the realities represented by those 
thoughts and ideals. In other words, it is contended that by think- 
ing only good thoughts, and by self-suggestion in harmony with these 
good thoughts, you can train the sub-conscious to adopt and act upon 
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these suggestions, provided that you have some degree of belief and 
faith in the truth and efficacy of the suggestions (not necessarily a 
strong belief). When thus conveyed the sub-conscious, which, it will 
be remembered, is highly amenable to suggestion, adopts and accepts 
the suggestion made, and proceeds to set about its work in conformity 
with it. I propose presently to make a few observations upon the 
mode in which belief or faith in the truth of the suggestions is acquired. 
Meanwhile it may be noted that our daily life is teeming with sug- 
gestions. Whenever we think, or whatever we think, is suggestion, 
good thoughts or bad thoughts, fleeting or long enduring, trivial or 
important. The mere passing thought is one’s mind that one feels 
slack, or that one feels feverish, or chilly, is a powerful suggestion. 
The paper or book we read, the picture we look at, the conversation 
of friends and acquaintances, the perusal of advertising bills, the 
music and sermons we hear, are all replete with suggestions. The 
Doctor who prescribes for a patient and administers a pill or a pow- 
der is making a powerful suggestion, provided the patient believes, 
and has confidence, in the Doctor and his prescription. All those 
advertisements and testimonials accompanying patent medicines are 
powerful suggestions, especially if frequently read, and in this prin- 
ciple of suggestion lies the secret of much of their success. Let me 
here, to make the matter more plain, give a few illustrations of the 
process of suggestion. A man, who reads impure books, gloats over 
impure pictures or photographs, and allows his mind to dwell on 
impure thoughts, causes a flow from his objective into his sub-con- 
scious mind of a volume of impure suggestion, which the latter mind, 
by reason of its amenability to suggestion, adopts and accepts, and, 
as thought is the parent of all conscious action, the man becomes 
gradually but surely, not only in thought, but also in action a licen- 
tious profligate. So with the Bank Cashier, who embezzles the money 
of a Bank, his act of theft is always preceded by a stream of thought 
as to how he can best effect his felonious purpose. So with the Mur- 
derer and the burglar, each thinks of and plans out the crime, and 
allows his mind to dwell upon it, long before he puts his thought into 
action. These and most other criminal acts are previously committed 
a hundred times in thought. On the physical side we see the same 
effect, Influenza or Typhoid fever is prevalent, a person who allows 
himself to think of this, and lives in fear and apprehension of the 
one or the other, is, all the time he does so, making powerful sugges- 
tions to his submerged mentality of one or other of these diseases, and 
thus laying himself open, and making himself receptive, to the dis- 
ease present to his mind, and of which he is apprehensive. As Job 
said, ‘‘Behold the thing which I greatly feared is come upon me.’ 
Had Job been wiser, and kept his thoughts in the opposite direction, 
he might have escaped scot free. If this be true, it is then obvious 
that the right thing to do is to think only good and wholesome 
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thoughts, to exclude and banish bad, evil, and hurtful thoughts, to 
hold in the mind only good and wholesome ideals, and above all to 
take care that your objective mind only makes good and desirable 
suggestions to the sub-conscious. This course, if patiently and per- 
severingly pursued, coupled with belief in the truth and resulting 
efficacy of the suggestion, will gradually, by means of the thus stimu- 
lated sub-conscious activities, bring the desired result to fruition. By 
thinking yourself weak, ill or depressed, you suggest to your sub- 
consciousness one of those conditions, and the strong probability is 
that you will experience the condition you think and suggest, or if 
you are in fact suffering under one of those conditions, you will suc- 
ceed in considerably aggravating that condition. If the day be hot 
or cold, and you keep on thinking and suggesting that it is unbearably 
hot or cold, gasping with heat, or shivering and shuddering with cold 
(all suggestions), you succeed in making yourself sensitive to a tem- 
perature 10 degrees hotter or colder than it actually is. So by think- 
ing you cannot sleep, ejaculating, ‘‘I know I shall not sleep to-night,’’ 
almost boasting that you are ‘‘such a bad sleeper,’’ you are taking 
out an insurance policy against sleep, and cannot, or should not, be 
surprised if these self-suggestions bring about the condition you have 
set working in the sub-conscious. If on retiring to bed for the night, 
you suggest to yourself that you will awake at 5 a.m., so as to be 
in time to catch an early train, and do this quietly, confidently, and 
repeatedly, just before you drop off to sleep, you will find that you 
will awake at the specified hour. If a person has done you an injury, 
and you brood over it, letting your mind dwell upon it ; what is the 
result? The injury becomes magnified and exaggerated, the feeling 
of resentment increases, the desire to be even with him becomes more 
acute ; and strange thing! the power and force of your thought, 
which directed to that person reaches him either consciously or uncon- 
sciously (it does not matter which), is such that it inflames and fans 
his hostile attitude to yourself, demonstrating that there is more truth, 
than people commonly suppose, in the venerable saying, ‘‘Love your 
enemies.’’ If being selfish, you feel a desire to be loving and unsel- 
fish, think thoughts of love and service, of charity and kindliness, 
forget self in thinking of others, get rid of selfish thoughts by doing 
something to promote the happiness, comfort, well-being and progress 
of others. To be unselfish, and to lose your life in that of others, is 
to find happiness. Try this prescription, and after an honest and 
faithful, trial, judge the truth of the statement by the result. On the 
other hand, to be selfish is to be discontented and unhappy. But 
enough of illustrations. 

How are we to become successful in thinking only good thoughts, 
and in banishing bad and undesirable thoughts from the mind? The 
answer is this: Until you have reached the point when you have 
acquired the power to banish undesirable thoughts at will, which is 
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the direct method, try the indirect method, which consists in simply 
turning the mind on to something else, no matter what, provided it 
be innocent ; if good or interesting, so much the better. This is much 
the easier way to get rid of bad, objectionable, or injurious thoughts. 
Practise this perseveringly and patiently, and you will not only 
gradually attain more and more success, but in time achieve the power 
of being able to banish undesirable thoughts at will. Volumes have 
been written upon the science of thought, the power of thought, and 
the necessity for the right control of thought, so all I am venturing 
to do is to give an outline, necessarily incomplete, of a highly 
important subject. If readers desire to fill this outline in, I may 
perhaps assist them by referring them to such works as ‘‘Ideal 
Suggestion’”’ and ‘‘The New Thought Simplified,’’ by Henry Wood ; 
“‘Mind-Power,’’ by Olston; ‘‘Will-Power,’’ by Ebbard; ‘‘The 
Edinburgh Lectures on Mental Science,’’ by Troward; ‘‘Psychic 
Phenomena,’’ by Hudson, and similar works. 

But I must not forget that I have yet to establish the proposition 
that Faith-Healers, Christian Scientists, and Cures at Lourdes and 
Holywell, owe their success to the same basic principle, as that which 
is the foundation of Mental Science. That basic principle is, it will 
not be forgotten, faith or belief plus suggestion, in other words, 
suggestion, whether that of self or others, accompanied by faith or 
belief. Let me then proceed at once to fulfil this obligation. 

Christian Scientists are constantly, I might almost say incessantly, 
using and reading a manual ‘‘Science and Health,’’ written by Mrs. 
Baker Eddy, and when they are not reading this manual they are 
constantly ‘‘thinking’’ its contents; they are constantly making 
affirmations, putting the matter very shortly, somewhat to this effect, 
“God is all, all is God or good ; I, my real self, am altogether whole 
and well, I am all good; there is no evil, no pain, no disease, no 
matter ; all is good and all is God, and God is all.’’ Put very briefly, 
the above is a specimen of the class of affirmations, which they 
constantly make, and of the thoughts on which they concentrate their 
minds. What then, I ask, is all this, if it be not powerful and direct 
suggestion by the objective mind to the submerged mentality. 
Christian Scientists believe and have faith in the truth of the state- 
ments contained in Mrs. Baker Eddy’s book, which is virtually their 
Bible, and therefore, when they are making these suggestions either 
to themselves or others, they have a like belief and faith in the truth 
and efficacy of the suggestions made. Now though there are 
undoubtedly a great many fundamental absurdities in Christian 
Science, and though much of its ‘‘Bible’’ is unintelligible, it neverthe- 
less is doing good work, and meeting with a large measure of success ; 
but its success, as I contend, is owing to its unconscious use of the 
great common basic principle ‘‘Suggestion plus faith.’’ Apart from 
this striking fundamental feature, Christian Science clearly claims 
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too much, and is often illogical, irrational, and absurd. It may not 
unfairly be said of it, that what is good and intelligible in it is not 
new, and what is new is not intelligible. That their faith and belief 
is extraordinary in its intensity is shown by the fact of their refusal 
to call in medical aid to the assistance of those whose lives are in 
peril. 

In the case of cures effected at Lourdes, Holywell, and other 
places, the same principle applies, The patient has a strong belief 
that, if he can only get to Lourdes or Holywell and be their treated 
with the waters, his cure will be effected. He goes, and in this belief 
he sips or drinks the waters. Every sip he takes is a strong self- 
suggestion, and in addition to this he has scores of like suggestions 
from those around him, or those in attendance on him. Amulets and 
talismans, rings, relics and images, the King’s touch, etc., etc., have 
all in their turn effected cures, precisely in the same way, strong belief 
in the healing power, followed by strong suggestion when the applica- 
tion of the amulet, relic, or King’s touch is made to the diseased part. 
As exemplifying the extraordinary force and power of thought, I may 
mention the perfectly well authenticated instances of the development 
of the ‘‘stigmata’’ in the hands and feet of devout Catholics, who 
have spent a considerable portion of each day in gaxing on, and con- 
templating, the image of Christ on the cross. At length they have 
developed on their hands and feet the nail marks of the Crucified 
Christ. A well-known Doctor has told me of a case, where he injected 
water in lieu of morphia into a patient who had had for some time 
daily injections of morphia, the patient, being under the firm convic- 
tion that the water injected was morphia, experienced precisely similar 
effects and relief. Another Doctor has told me of a lady patient of 
his, a Catholic, who, having a strong belief in the healing and curing 
efficacy of Lourdes water, entreated that some should be procured 
for her. Seeing that her mind was set upon it, the Doctor wisely 
promised that he would obtain some for her. Finally he brought her 
a bottle of water, and assured her that it was a bottle of Lourdes 
water, and after taking its contents three or four times, she manifested 
great and rapid improvement in health and strength. The bottle, it 
may be remarked, contained ordinary filtered water. 

When discussing Christian Science, as showing the strength of the 
faith of its adherents, I referred incidentally to the fact that they 
frequently refuse to call in medical aid, no matter how serious the 
condition of the patient may be. The results are often disastrous, 
and it is to be regretted that in such cases medical advice is not 
sought, and the efforts of the Doctor, aided and strengthened by 
the mental attitude of the patient, and of those surrounding the 
patient. The position which Mental Scientists assume in regard to 
the calling in of medical advice appears to be prudent and reasonable. 
It will not be forgotten that the aim and object of their process is 
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to create a greater, and still greater, degree of nonsusceptibility, or 
non-receptivity, to all that is bad or undesirable both on the moral 
and physical sides. Their final aim being to arrive at a state or 
condition of non-susceptibility or non-receptivity. For reasons already 
stated, they hold that the process is one of sure but gradual progress 
and improvement. Then maintain and with reason that a bad habit, 
or an undesirable susceptibility, on the moral or physical side cannot 
be at once or within a short period eradicated. They contend, 
however, that by patient and persevering practice upon the lines 
indicated the patient will become, and find himself, less and less 
susceptible and receptive to what is evil, and more and more 
susceptible and receptive to what is good, and that it is quite possible ~ 
to reach the goal of non-susceptibility and non-receptivity, progress 
being indicated by the assaults, whether on the moral or physical side, 
becoming less frequent and less severe. But they hold that, until 
that goal is reached, in the event of serious physical disturbance, it is 
a prudent and wise course to call in medical advice, and then to 
assist the Doctor’s efforts and suggestions by the thoughts, sugges- 
tions, and beliefs which Mental Science indicates. 

It will have been noticed that substantially I have confined my 
observations to self-treatment, and have not, except incidentally, 
discussed the subject of the treatment or healing of others, close at 
hand, or at a distance. Considerations of space and length prohibit 
me from doing this, but I may make the one observation, that in the 
treatment or healing of others, the healer thinks the same thoughts, 
makes the same suggestions to, and holds the same belief for, those 
others, as he would think, make, and hold, were he engaged in healing 
or treating himself. 

The practice of Mental Science on the lines indicated may be 
pursued at any time when the patient is quiet and undisturbed, but 
the most effective times are stated to be those just before dropping off 
to sleep, and when one is just awakening in the morning. The reason 
assigned is, that at these times the objective mind is dulled, more 
passive and less active, and the sub-conscious correspondingly more 
active. Probably, shortly before going to sleep is the best time, 
because the sub-conscious mind, which never sleeps, will, while the 
objective mind is asleep, proceed to carry out the suggestions which 
have been conveyed to it, but as I have before stated, the practice 
can be pursued at any time, provided that the patient can ensure 
reasonable tranquility, and be free from external disturbance. Another 
good rule is not to strain, or become intense, but to think and suggest 
quietly and easily with faith and belief. It is much better to maintain 
while practising a passive mental attitude than a strained or intense 
one. Frequent repetition of the thoughts and suggestions is also 
strongly recommended, as the reiteration or repetition serves to 
impress the thought or suggestion upon the sub-conscious mind. For 
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instance, suppose that one feels fretful, worried or anxious, the 
reiterated suggestion ‘‘I am tranquil, calm, peaceful, and serene,” 
or to that effect, will, if accompanied by belief in the truth and 
efficacy of the suggestion, materially diminish the acuteness of the 
undesirable condition, and in its place substitute a considerable 
measure of the peace and tranquility desired and suggested. But 
patient and persevering practice is the watch-word, for each time you 
let your mind recur to the worry or anxiety, it is a suggestion in the 
wrong direction. 

Now I have several times used the expression ‘‘Suggestion plus 
Belief,’’ and no doubt the question has repeatedly suggested itself, 
how is this belief acquired? One answer is that, though the belief 
or faith be feeble at the start, the sure though gradual progress and 
improvement one makes, ascertained by, after a period, looking back, 
measurably increases and strengthens one’s faith and belief. The 
real foundation, however, of the strong faith and belief, which Mental 
Scientists, worthy of the name, enjoy, springs from quite a different 
cause. When a Mental Scientist repeatedly affirms to himself ‘‘I am 
well and whole,’’ ‘“‘tranquil and calm,’’ ‘‘joyous and cheerful,” 
“loving and gentle,’’ or whatever may be the desired moral, mental, 
or physical attribute, he absolutely believes in the truth of the affirm- 
ation, and in the efficacy of the self-suggestion he makes. How, then, 
does he arrive at this belief? I can only give a mere outline of the 
method. 

He regards himself as, and believes himself to be, one with the 
Infinite, Universal Life, Love, Wholeness and Power ; in other words 
one with God, and he believes that the Infinite, Universal Life, Love, 
Wholeness and Power is one with him and in him. He believes that 
in his inner self, which is his real self, he is divine, in unity with the 
Perfect Whole, Life, Love, and Power. He believes that the Infinite 
Universal Life, with all its attributes, is in every place, at every 
moment, in all its fulness and perfection. Therefore, when he makes 
the affirmations and suggestions referred to above, he makes them 
in the belief that they are absolutely true in relation to his real self. 
With this strong faith and belief he sends these suggestions from his 
objective to his sub-conscious mind, which accepts them as true, 
and so accepting them proceeds to conduct its wondrous work in 
harmony. In this way Mental Scientists believe that the soul is 
grown, and is developed in harmony with the inner real self, the 
true being ; and they argue that as the body is merely the external 
manifestation of the stage to which the soul has developed, it improves 
and progresses pari passu with the soul; that as the soul is, so must 
the body be, They believe that growth, improvement, and progress 
is from within, outwards, and that the alm and object should be to 
bring the soul up to the stature of the divine real being, and that, 
as this is done, the body follows suit, They think that we are 
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everywhere, and at all times, immersed in an ocean of infinite life, 
love, wholeness, and power, ever ready, in proportion to each 
individual’s capacity, to flow into those of us, who earnestly desire 
the influx, and who are receptive to it. They urge us to hold in our 
minds the highest ideals of which we are conscious, spiritual, moral, 
and physical, to think the highest and best thoughts, and to endeavour 
to live up to our highest and best ; in this way perhaps we find the 
Kingdom of God which is within. Thought is the parent of action, 
every conscious action is preceded by thought, actions repeated form 
habits, and habits form the character. Evil thoughts attract evil, 
and good thoughts what is good, loving thoughts of others bring 
back love, hateful and malicious thoughts rebound upon the thinker. 
‘‘Man is a creature of reflection, what he reflects upon that he 
becomes,’’ and ‘‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’’ 


HarTLEy WILLIAMS. 








EMOTION AS A LAW-MAKER. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL SUGGESTION. 


Emotion, which has long counted with the philosophers as an 
unworthy and degrading thing, is, of late years, if we may judge by 
popular sentiment, losing prestige with the people also. 

That the serious undertakings of life should be carried on in a 
dispassionate spirit, and that feeling should be rigidly excluded from 
the processes of social law are opinions which we hear more and 
more generally expressed nowadays, and which seem likely to leaven 
all classes of men. The part played by emotion in the history of 
civilisation is in danger of being lost sight of under this apotheosis of 
cold blood. It is as if we rapidly approached a time when the power 
to feel intensely may be looked upon as the monopoly of the meaner 
and less intelligent portion of mankind!—‘‘Truth,’’ says Renan, 
bitterly, ‘‘was not made for impassioned man!’’ ‘‘Emotion,’’ pro- 
nounces Haeckel, with even more of sweeping censure, ‘‘has never 
been known to advance the cause of truth !’’ 

Yet surely there is a confusion of substance here! For it is not 
emotion itself which has hindered the advance of reason, but the 
conclusions men draw from their emotions ; and the progress of the 
race without the play of feeling is as unthinkable as the turning of 
a windmill without a puff of wind ! 

To talk, as legislators constantly talk, of shutting out emotion 
from the conduct of law is but an idle show of words without a mean- 
ing behind it ; for the emotions have always been the chief element 
in the construction of law, and everything which man has ever decreed 
rests, in one way or another, upon something which he has formerly 
felt. 

The truth is, that the natural instincts would never have gained 
with the philosophers that bad name, which in our own time, seems 
about to culminate in hanging them, had it not been for the fatal 
ease with which most people allow their emotions to harden into 
obstinate dogmas, and the unspeakable mischief which these dogmas 
have worked. 

It was a perfectly honest and noble emotion which protested in the 
middle ages against the upbreak of ancient faith ; but it found narrow 
quarters in feeble and ungenerous minds, and they promptly set about 
planning the Inquisitions and carrying faggots to Smithfield. 

Emotion has been far too often thrown into the melting-pot and 
brought out again to be beaten into some strange hard shape ; which 
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thereafter is set up as a Divinity and bowed down to with a dull per- 
sistency long after the stuff which formed it is forgotten. The wiser 
order of mind is more patient! It suffers the feelings which spring 
within it to be long worked upon by reason and to arrive at their 
legitimate ends. In the fulness of time, it fashions them, one by one, 
into tools for its daily labour, tools capable of man’s changes as need 
arises ;—not into the images of the eternal Gods ! 

Not to prolong the metaphor, let us turn to one of the laws which 
emotion has helped to make, but which now coldly declares itself 
independent of emotion. 

It has been well and luminously said that ‘‘the criminal law stands 
in the same relation to the passion of revenge as the law of marriage 
does to the sexual instinct,’’ and assuredly it is easy to trace the work- 
ings of strong primitive feeling in both these dispassionate regulations 
of our own day. 

Revenge of a kind has left its stamp on the penalty we impose 
on murder ;—not so much the revenge of private feud, as a sort of 
a social blood-thirstiness ; an animus felt by the whole community 
against the individual who had violated its peace. None will deny 
that this emotion in the beginning was a natural and lawful one ; that 
it even, in the breasts of the men who felt it, indicated a moral 
advance. But it is to be regretted that this natural feeling was 
allowed too hastily to cool and crystallise into a dogma, and that our 
death penalty should now by consequence, despite great outward 
dignity and moral symbolism, retain the impress of a more savage 
age than ours. 

We boast of a civilisation which has entirely excluded popular 
interference with the punishment of crime ; which can choose its 
tools and its ministers, and make each and all work as if by mechanism 
to the furtherance of its own ends. But this apparent supremacy 
is really, in some degree, a submission to an earlier popular feeling ; 
to a time when the emotions of the majority, though no longer 
concerned with the executive of blood-shedding, still demanded that 
blood should be shed. 

In other words, the law has suffered from arrested development 
through the suspension of feeling. It has hedged itself with a 
divinity which extends not only to what it guards, but to everything 
which has the reputation of guarding it. Popular interference with 
any of its ceremonies would be thought tantamount to interfering with 
its inner self, and would affect as much and as little as those abortive 
agitations in favour of individual criminals, at which the superior man 
smiles like Jove. 

The penalty of death, as it is administered in England, bids fair 
to harden into a superstition, into a thing which it is well-nigh blas- 
phemous to attempt to alter; into a dogma, in short, instead of a 
reasonable progressive law. 
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But the sensibility and humanity which altered and modified the 
law again and again would seem to have stopped short at the reforms 
of 1860 and 1868 ; and to be more or less satisfied with the removal 
from the popular eye of the more unpleasant details of the business. 

Note, for example, the complete apathy of the religious press! 
For one allusion to the advantage or disadvantage of our system of 
removing criminals we find twenty on the horrors of divorce, and a 
hundred and twenty on ceremonial law! 

There are, we know, humanitarians who incline to a light-hearted 
view of the matter. They speak of capital punishment as a mere 
‘hypothesis, adopted under stress of need, and certain to be soon 
abandoned or to fall into desuetude of its own accord. As a matter 
of fact, we were much nearer abandoning it in the Middle Ages ; it 
was much more likely to fall into desuetude in the last century than 
it is to-day! Without entering into the question of the necessity of 
its continuance, it cannot but be seen that under the present regime 
of indifference, it will probably continue as long as the race lasts. 

It is no longer open to argument, it has shut its doors upon 
discussion, the currents of emotion have frozen round it, and it has 
ceased to be capable or to think itself in need of any sort of change. 

And yet nothing is clearer—nothing can be clearer to thinking 
persons—than that this portion of our penal code has not yet touched 
the highest stages of development. The attainment of these higher ° 
stages was in some way missed by the English mind, and popular 
executive faded slowly, not into the abolition of a penalty which each 
now shrank from himself inflicting, but into the remarkable institution 
of a common hangman, who should be the scapegoat of the rest. 

In the Middle Ages, the executioner’s office was felt to be so 
entirely hateful that, by dint of being regarded as a criminal he 
actually became one, and was chosen from criminal ranks, 

The price of blood was handed shrinkingly to the blood-shedder 
across the city wall! More than once he was found to shrink from 
it himself, and to take office reluctantly, though bribed by his freedom. 

In short, the official of justice was a sort of medigeval parachistes! 
The luckless Egyptian whose duty it was with his stone knife to make 
the first incision in the corpse for embalming was not more fiercely 
pursued by popular hate! 

Surely it is not difficult to trace in all this that stage of repugnance 
which, in many other countries, was strong enough to sweep away a 
death penalty altogether ; but in England those with power in their 
hands seem only to have been more deeply impressed by the necessity 
of the hangman, and to have taken pains to hedge him, if not 
with a divinity, yet with an importance which should secure him 
from an angry mob. 

His moral character, however, it was not in their power to save! 

Far into the last century the effects of this fearful ostracism were 
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to make themselves felt in the behaviour and status of the luckless 
person who was so strangly girt with the sword of justice; and whom 
not even the saving emotion of humour prevailed to set free from his 
dishonourable honours. 

Too many a ‘‘Jack Ketch ’’ came himself to the halter, and richly 
merited his end! Thus inherently criminal, it must have been often 
possible for his ribald jests or curses to taint the last moments of 
those condemned wretches whom law had delivered over to his hands! 

It will be urged, of course, that then as now, humanity has been 
active in providing better company, and that the Chaplain was present 
with his prayers. But the literature of the time does not provide us 
with pleasing pictures of these ‘‘ghostly men,’’ who seem to have 
lost in dignity through what we may call their partnership with the 
hangman! If their conversation and bearing at all resembled those 
of a certain Mr. Humphries, handed down to fame as having accom- 
panied Lord Ferrers to his end, few culprits with a spark of grace in 
them who would not rather have ‘‘ridden to God alone !’’ 

‘“‘Mr. Humphries (the Chaplain of the Tower) conversed on 
religious subjects. . . . The Earl replied he had done everything 
he purposed to do with regard to God, and as to discourses on religion 
(he said) it cannot be ended before we arrive.’’ 

“‘The world,’’ said the Clergyman, ‘‘would expect to be satisfied 
' as to what religion his Lordship had died in!’’ Poor Lord Ferrers! 
If any man deserved his ignominious death, he did! But he hardly 
deserved Mr. Humphries ! 

‘But, oh,’’ says an optimist, ‘‘this Humphries must have been an 
exception to the general rule!’’ Perhaps he was ; and perhaps there 
were pious and tender-hearted clerics in plenty who saw the criminal 
to his last stage, and commended him to God when he could pray 
no longer. If so, the journey and its attendant sights and noises must 
have wrung them to the heart! It was a great deal better for the 
criminal ; and a great deal worse for the priest ! 

But the optimist will say again: ‘‘Yes! but all that is altered 
now! No savage emotions are let loose on the roadside ; no staring 
eyes fill the windows! . . . Observe the dispassionate dignity 
of the penal regulations which allow the criminal to attend to his 
soul’s welfare through one and twenty days, and on the twenty-second 
to die in privacy and peace !”’ 

We do observe it } and to a certain point, admire and reverence 
such civilising changes. Yet is it even yet so entirely certain that 
there is not room for more civilisation and more change? 

The voice of a prison Chaplain was raised the other day against 
our method of dealing with condemned criminals. It did not militate, 
he said, towards ‘‘a good repentance.’’ Possibly he was right, 
possibly wrong; but, at any rate, his protest bore witness to the 
fact of a little honest emotion still unstaled by habit. He was suffi- 
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ciently familiar with the majesty of the law to guess that there might 
be some clumsy mechanism in the thunder. But we who stand apart, 
clergy and laity alike, are oppressed with the apathy of awe, and 
cannot shake it off sufficiently to bestir ourselves for any further 
betterment. 

It is, I think, regrettable ; not because of great saving virtue in 
individual suggestions, but because it is never good for a desperate 
remedy to be adopted as final, and to pass into the class of funda- 
mentals which must not be meddled with, and without which the 
universe would fall to nought. 

There are many States, we know, which, out of the same experi- 
ence, have constructed for themselves different formule. In these, 
the stage of shrinking sentiment, already described as having in 
England resulted in the institution of a hired executioner, passed out 
on broader lines into a renunciation of the death penalty, and the 
exemption of all from the actual shedding of blood. 

Of course, it is probable that not only humanity was at work 
here. The horror of blood guiltiness was, in a great measure, a 
superstitious and religious horror; but the emotion aroused -by it 
worked for great ends. 

The laws of the early Greek cities are a case in point. The rule 
which demanded blood for blood could not long hold out against the 
passionate repugnance of the popular mind ; and though this repug- 
nance might not have always been reasonable, meaning in many cases 
no more than a blind fear of ghosts, yet evidence is not wanting that 
many minds could and did come to saner conclusions. The fine 
argument of Euripides against the custom of blood feuds has nothing 
of superstition, and very little trace of the lower emotions. It con- 
tains much that might be applicable for the guidance of our own day. 

Unfortunately, despite its many protestations and its earnest 
exertions in the cause of knowledge, our own is not a day in which 
men are really willing to put themselves to school. We make great 
strides in mechanical inventions, in literature, and in social and 
domestic science; but there remain certain matters of custom in 
which no minds, save the highest, have made any progress during 
centuries. We are content with these customs as they stand—statues 
of the market-place beaten into symbolic shapes by an earlier stage of 
feeling! No later emotions have ever been suffered to play upon and 
remould them, or even candidly to confess that in their present form 
they are capable of improvement. Few laws are intrinsically so excel- 
lent as not to suffer a little from such stagnation as this, and let it 
be freely admitted that the prevailing attitude of reverence towards 
the penal code is by no means anything to be wondered at. The early 
part of the 18th century was a period of so many strong and searching 
reforms ; of so much philanthropic labour, and so much effectual 
response, that it has naturally been followed by a period of inertia ; by 
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a deep conviction that all is done that ought to be done; a very 
natural satisfaction in what has been done, obliterating the impression 
of anything left to do. 

But notwithstanding all this, we cannot afford to depart from the 
rule which alone safely will govern social institutions in their develop- 
ments—namely, the laws which have had their rise in emotion—and 
what law has not ?—must be content, in some measure, to depend on 
emotion till the last. 

It will not do to drop the motive power. Indeed, such motive 
power never allows itself to be dropped, but will merely linger on in 
its clumsy and antiquated form, and by its limitations control the 
progress of the journey. But it is contended that the time is not ripe 
for abolishing the death penalty. This is probable enough ; and it 
is even further probable that the ripening will be long delayed ; that, 
having missed the opportunity when sentiment ran towards it, and a 
large and influential body of clergy—such a body as by no possible 
concatenation of circumstances can ever arise again !—were ready to 
aid it, we shall have to travel on indefinitely before another safe issue 
will be found. 

But there are certain practical amendments, for which any time 
shall serve as a ripened time, and which need no great social convul- 
sions to give them room. The machinery of our penal code affords 
scope for, at least, one of these ; for it contains within itself a savage 
and absurd survival—a concession, and not an unworthy one, to the 
feelings of an earlier age, but worse than meaningless to our own. 

It is clear that the degrading anomaly of an indispensable officer 
of the State given over to popular infamy could never have kept its 
place with us so long, had not the workings of the death penalty 
passed, by tacit consent, beyond the range of emotion—even a sense 
of humour would have sufficed to remove the hangman; but the 
hangman has not yet been removed ! 

Strangely enough, though much mild sentiment has been expended 
from time to time in the cause of the criminal, the cause of him whom 
the criminal has rendered necessary has scarcely found an advocate! 

Yet the hangman’s case is, to the clear-sighted, actually the more 
pitiable of the two. He must be a very high-minded man, indeed, if 
he does not morally suffer by the lack of moral support and the sense 
of degradation under which he labours. Nor are these things of the 
senses only. There is much in his office which is degrading in itself. 

It is indeed surprising that so far-seeing and prudent a folk as 
the English usually are, should have tolerated so long among them 
the rearing of a series of individuals, habituated to taking human life 
in cold blood, to taking it from unresisting persons, and, above ail, 
to taking it without any saving sentiment of duty which, shed upon 

_ Its sordid details, might enlighten all. 
Surely we might be the better—and the majesty of the law would 
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be the better—if a little honest emotion could be awakened to breathe 
on these dry bones of superstitious custom ! 

Bentham, writing on the punishment of death, has pointed out, in 
a famous passage, that death only impresses the higher order of 
mind :— 

‘Let it be confined to that class, and, if it were practicable the 
effect aimed at might be produced; but it shows a total want of 
judgment and reflection to apply it to a degraded and wretched class 
of men, who do not set the same rating on life. . . . and whose 
habitual infamy renders them insensible to the infamy of the punish- 
ment.’’ 

Bentham, of course, was pleading for the abolition of capital 
punishment altogether; but what he says of its effect upon the 
criminal applies almost equally to its effect upon the executioner. 

Whatever may be said for the character of the paid hangman in 
his private capacity, it cannot be said that he is, as a rule, drawn 
from a class distinguished for its refinement or high moral sensibility. 
What is more likely than that he will be brutalised by his trade, that 
he will set a lighter and lighter value on human life, and transmit to 
his descendants those blunted capacities for feeling, which in later 
generations might easily develop into an inhuman cruelty! We can 
ill afford, it would seem, to perpetuate, as of set purpose, a degraded 
strain in a race already heavily handicapped by countless accidents ! 

If a professional executioner is to be retained at all, he should be 
elected from a class which would prove itself most fit, by being the 
most soberly reluctant. He should be chosen from individuals who, 
deeply endowed with feeling, would yet be ready to set feeling aside, 
and sink it in a deeper sense of awful obligation. He should be a man 
whose thoughts could never degrade himself, and whose speech could 
never degrade others. In a word, he should be a man of so high an 
order of mind, as to be able to elevate his task, instead of sinking to 
its level. 

It may be said that this in itself would be a greater anomaly than 
the one it aims at replacing. But the men who adjudicate in divorce 
perform a duty almost as repugnant to refinement, and one, moreover, 
which assails a man on the more vulnerable side of his nature. 

A greater number of persons are born without the predilection for 
cruelty than are bred without some of the sensual inclinations common 
tousall. Yet is very seldom maintained that the judges of the divorce 
division are men of degraded minds or worthy of popular contempt. 
Their business is to hear and decide upon a mess of prurient evidence ; 
but the majority seem to have learnt the secret of touching pitch 
without being defiled. May it not be the sense of duty and of moral 
support which uphold them? They are, for the most part, chosen 
from men of high intelligence and culture ; who may be occasionally 
disgusted by their work, indeed, but who can scarcely be injuriously 
influenced by it. 
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There would be, of course, some rather serious difficulties in the 
way of establishing any such noble-minded volunteer in the place of 
the ordinary Ketch! Even if the prejudices of centuries could be 
overcome, there would still remain the awkward fact that a man must 
know his trade, and that the persons, in all other respects the most 
suitable, might be found incapable of that technical skill which alone 
makes death inflicted by the law tolerable even in imagination. 

The well-known story of the German executioner who retired from 
business, and who one day driving by the place of execution, burst 
into tears at the bungling of his successor, has a grain of truth in it 
which appeals to us. 

‘‘I am the cause of that poor man’s sufferings !’’ cried this worthy 
person, and immediately, in a burst of altruism, returned to active 
life.”’ 

Such professional aptitude is probably the result of a great insensi- 
bility, not to say brutal-mindedness ; and, if so, there seems little 
escape from the fact that the executionr must not be a person of 
refined soul. 

The retention of our present system then might be found, if discus- 
sion once opened upon it, to be inseparable from the retention of a 
death-penalty at all. In that case, it might be at last decided that the 
death-penalty would have to go, since the persistent training of men 
for a degrading profession could not be continued long, after it had 
once been viewed in the light of modern emotions. 

But it is idle to dogmatise on the highest feelings of which the race 
will be capable in the future. It by no means follows that what a 
man has always thought he must continue to think ; and still less, 
that he ought never to think otherwise. Stronger and more com- 
pelling emotions may arise in him and subdue the earlier ones ; and in 
any case, he must model his laws of conduct upon what he is now 
feeling, and not upon what his forefathers felt ; he must follow his 
own sentiments to their legitimate and reasonable close. 

Any other mode of procedure—any blind cleaving to tradition— 
will result not in a law, but in a dogma. The dogma will become a 
superstition, and the superstition an abuse. And when long habit has 
produced apathy in the popular mind, the philosophers will congra- 
tulate themselves that they have freed the law from unruly emotion. 

But this freedom, as we have seen, is just a logical impossibility. 
No law, however seemingly dispassionate, can exist apart from 
emotion of one kind or another. For this cause, it is necessary above 
all thing's, that men should learn, not how to arrest their feelings, but 
how to develop them patiently on the highest and most serviceable 
lines. There is scarcely a relic of barbarism left among us which 
does not, either directly or indirectly, owe its longevity less to a 
prevailing popular error than to an error popular of old. 

And as it is often the habit of the mind to cleave the more obstin- 
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ately to a custom, when rational belief in it is dead, so it is this 
obstinacy—and nothing more plastic—which is the real danger to the 
cause of truth. Where the emotions are allowed free play, one must 
drive out and one temper another, one rise and one fall in turbulent 
succession, until a hard-won truth is beaten out at length. 

It is aborted emotion which is at the root of most social evils, 
Aborted emotion has bequeathed us the most curious concessions to 
vice, the most absurd subterfuges for virtue, and paradoxical con- 
clusions without number in the ways of man with man. 

The wheels that grind these things to powder must of necessity 
grind slowly. It may be generations before the thoughts of the cave- 
man and the nomad tribe relax their hold upon our civilisation alto- 
gether. But it need not, surely, be so long before we can have done 
with a Jack Ketch and his hereditary office! 

If the law indeed, as the thirty-seventh Article maintains, has 
power ‘‘to punish Christian men with death,’’ and if it be found 
necessary as of old to the ‘‘King’s Peace’ that it should always 
continue to exert this power, it would be well to find some method 
whereby that punishment should not involve the demoralisation of a 
number of other ‘‘Christian men!’’ Popular agitation resulted in 
the end of public executions on those very grounds—that of demoralis- 
ation ; and on the same grounds it might avail to abolish the hangman 
too. 

And if any of the homely emotions can serve our turn in this 
conjunction, let us not scruple, in spite of the philosophers, to call 
them to our aid! 

It would not be the first time that the world has owed a happy 
deliverance to their suggestion, as the homeliest midwife can some- 
times accomplish what a bevy of skilled surgeons cannot do! Emotion 
having once perceived the hangman to be an unworthy survival, the 
slow processes of reason could be trusted to do the rest. 


G. M. Hort. 





THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


Unver the title of ‘‘Problems of International Practice and 
Diplomacy,’ Sir Thomas Barclay discusses a number of contro- 
versial questions dealing with international relationship which 
appeared to him sufficiently ripe to be brought before the second 
Hague Conference or some other International Congress. At the 
same time he deprecates any undue haste in attempting to give finality 
to international rights and obligations in advance of popular opinion. 
Such an attempt he declares is obviously more undesirable than hasty 
domestic legislation. His own suggestions, therefore, are offered 
rather as possible than as proposed solutions. 

The Hague Conference was in its conception a Peace Conference. 
It was designed to arrest the growth of armaments, so as to diminish 
naval and military expenditure, and to promote the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by arbitration. These still form its main objects, 
although they were not placed in the van of the subjects for discussion 
at the present Conference either by the Russian Government or by 
President Roosevelt. In fact, objection was taken both at home and 
abroad that discussion upon the limitation of armaments would be 
ill-timed, inconvenient, and mischievous. This attempt to side-track 
a question of such vital importance to the welfare of nations called 
forth a vigorous protest from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who 
scouted the idea that the mere discussion of such a subject would be 
fraught with danger, as absurd. The Prime Minister pointed out that 
Great Britain did not go into the Conference empty-handed. Consider- 
able reductions in naval and military expenditure had been effected, 
and the Government had undertaken to go still further if a similar 
disposition were shewn in other quarters. To the objection that our 
preponderating naval power would still remain unimpaired, Sir Henry 
retorted that our sea power implied no challenge to any single State 
or group of States: that such power was recognised throughout the 
world as non-aggressive and innocent of designs against the inde- 
pendence, the commercial freedom, and the legitimate development 
of other States. On the contrary, our known adhesion to two 
dominant principles—the independence of nationalities and 
freedom of trade—entitled us of itself to claim that if our fleets be 
invulnerable, they carry with them no menace across the waters of 


1 “Problems of International Practice and Diplomacy,” with special refer- 
ence to the Hague Conferences and Conventions, and other General International 
Agreements. By Sir Thomas Barclay, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
Member of the Institute of International Law. Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Law Association, Judge of the Supreme Court of Appeal at Brussels of 
the Independent State of the Congo. London: Sweet and Maxwell, Ltd. Boston, 
U.S.A.: Boston Book Company. 1907. 
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the world, but a message of the most cordial goodwill, based on a 
belief in the community of interests between the nations. These are 
noble sentiments, and in the mouth of a Liberal Statesman they may 
be accepted as sincere. The second great question, that of arbitration, 
has fortunately assumed a more concrete form. The proposal sub- 
mitted by Russia in 1899 that arbitration should be obligatory in 
certain specified cases ‘‘in so far as they did not affect the vital interests 
or national honour of the contracting States’’ has been adopted in all 
the Treaties of Arbitration which have since that date been concluded. 
But, as Sir Thomas Barclay rightly points out, almost anything may 
be included under the elastic and high-sounding terms vital interests 
and national honour. The latter exception, said the Right Hon. 
James Bryce recently, ‘‘is of very doubtful merit, because questions 
of so-called national honour are often just the questions which most 
need to be referred to arbitration, inasmuch as they are those which a 
nation finds it hardest to recede from when it has once taken up a 
position, so that the friendly intervention of a third party is especially 
valuable. . . . The value of arbitration or of conciliation by a 
third party, lies not merely in its providing a means of determining 
a difficult issue of law or fact, but in its making it easy for the 
contracting parties to abate their respective pretensions without any 
loss of dignity.’’ 

As matters now stand, resort to arbitration before the Hague 
Court is purely voluntary, since every question may easily become 
one of vital interest or national honour. The latter, says Sir Thomas, 
dryly, is very often ‘‘merely a one-sided view of a question in which 
honour plays very little part.’’ His own way out of the difficulty is 
the following, viz., to make it compulsory for the High Contracting 
Parties to submit all disputes which it had been impossible to settle 
through ordinary diplomatic channels to arbitration by the Hague 
Court, provided they affected neither the independence nor territorial 
integrity nor the internal laws or institutions of any such High 
Contracting Parties, nor matters involving prior arrangements of 
any High Contracting Parties with Third Parties. 

One question arising out of the Russo-Japanese War which has 
given rise to much controversy is that of a formal declaration of war. 
Professor Albéric Rolin has submitted certain principles as a basis for 
discussion with which Sir Thomas agrees, although he does not anti- 
cipate that any State will agree to their adoption. He does, however, 
think it feasible for an agreement to be arrived at, whereby 
the present practice of withdrawing Embassies or Legations at 
a critical time should be stopped. So long as there is the 
remotest chance of preserving peace diplomatic agents should 
not, Sir Thomas insists, be allowed to leave their posts. A with- 
drawal tends to make an outbreak of war more probable, and to 
render it more difficult to resume diplomatic intercourse. 
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The question, however, which has probably excited the most 
general interest and given rise to the keenest controversy is that of 
the immunity of private property at sea from capture. This is treated 
with great perspicuity by Sir Thomas. As long ago as 1783, 
Benjamin Franklin, in the course of treaty negotiations with Great 
Britain, expressed himself as follows :—‘‘It is for the interests of 
humanity in general that the occasions of war and the inducements to 
it should be diminished. If rapine is abolished, one of the encour- 
agements to war is taken away, and peace therefore more likely to 
continue and be lasting. The practice of robbing merchants on the 
high seas, a remnant of the ancient piracy, though it may be 
accidentally beneficial to particular persons, is far from being profit- 
able to all engaged in it or to the nation that authorises it.’”’ He 
accordingly suggested that in the event of war between Great Britain 
and the United States the private property at sea belonging to the 
subjects of either State should be immune from capture, and that 
privateering should be prohibited. 

I must pass over the history of this question up to the Hague Con- 
ference of 1899, when the American delegate submitted a proposal 
exempting private property at sea except contraband of war from 
capture or seizure. Breach of blockade was, of course, a further 
exception. 

Opinions upon this proposal have proved almost as diverse as 
they are numerous, and I must be content to notice briefly Sir Thomas 
Barclay’s argument. 

A demand is frequently made that the object of the reform should 
be to assimilate private property at sea to private property on land, 
on the assumption that the nature of war at sea and on land is 
identical, and that immunity of private property on land is already 
admitted as a principle of International Law. 

The analogy is untrue. The object of war is to compel an 
antagonist to sue for peace. Although nations are represented by 
armies, war cannot be confined to a conflict between armed forces 
only. Not so long ago indiscriminate pillage was the rule. With the 
rise of standing armies, a distinction arose between the soldier and 
the civilian. Indiscriminate pillage was compounded for by requis- 
itions—drafts or bills drawn by the invading upon the invaded power, 
and given to non-combatants im exchange for private property appro- 
priated by the victorious enemy for the exigencies of the war. By 
this means the object of the war is not defeated, and innocent 
individuals are recompensed at any rate for actual losses. The loss 
is borne by the losing power. It is, therefore, inaccurate to speak 
of the immunity of private property on land as if it already existed. 

But the case of private property at sea is not analogous. The 
seizure of an enemy merchant vessel entails no such hardship, as the 
destruction or appropriation of private property on land. One of 
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the most powerful weapons a belligerent possesses is a naval force by 
which he may cripple his enemy by seizing raw materials en route to 
his factories, by driving his merchant vessels off the seas, and by 
capturing his merchant seamen prevent them from making good the 
losses of the regular navy. 

This, Sir Thomas declares, is one of the least cruel methods of 
making war. Upon the question of cruelty I confess I feel some 
doubt. We have only to picture the effect of a cotton famine upon 
the operatives in Lancashire. The difference between stopping the 
supply of cotton and burning the mills would be indistinguishable. 
But to return. To assimilate private property at sea to that on land, 
it would be necessary for the State to which the captured vessels 
belonged to indemnify the owners for their loss. But if such property 
were immune the enemy would be relieved from this burden in case 
of property at sea, although they would have to bear it in case of 
private property appropriated or destroyed on land. Moreover, the 
risk is not the same. Upon the declaration of war every ship owner 
and shipper knows the risk he incurs in despatching goods across 
the sea. He has the option of keeping them in port or of insuring 
them against capture, or of sending them in neutral bottoms. 

Although Sir Thomas asks whether it would be expedient for 
Great Britain to agree to the inviolability of private property at sea, 
he does not venture to answer it. He does, however, appear to admit 
that in the event of certain combinations of the Powers against her, she 
would be a gainer by such immunity, since it would be impossible for 
her to transfer her ships to neutral flags without giving rise to sus- 
picion of mala fides. And in such case rates of insurance would be 
as heavy under the neutral as under the belligerent flag. Apart from 
expediency, however, Sir Thomas has no doubt that the necessity 
of war must frustrate the operation of the best devised rules for the 
protection of private property, and he appears to endorse the view 
of Professor Oppenheim, who observes that whereas formerly con- 
tinental opinion was nearly unanimous in postulating the abolition of 
the rule, the number of those is increasing who defend its preser- 
vation. 

So far as the discussions at the Hague have proceeded, Sir Thomas 
Barclay seems likely to be justified in his views by the event. At the 
moment of writing Germany is only prepared to co-operate in 
securing the principle of exemption provided that protection to pro- 
perty more efficacious than at present exists is established. By this 
she means an International Prize Court constituted upon certain lines 
to which I shall refer later. 

The English delegates, believing that the movement in favour of 
the abolition of war is not yet sufficiently developed, decline to asso- 
ciate themselves with the doctrine. But they are prepared to pro- 
pose the abolition of the rule of contraband of war. Sir Edward Fry 
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declared that capture of private property at sea was the least inhuman 
among the methods of war. France also shews no favour to the 
doctrine. Naval capture appears to her delegates more humane than 
seizure of private property at sea. They regard it, indeed, as a means 
of preventing war. The practice of prize money, however, ought to 
be abolished. But the right of capture ought never to be exercised 
as a means of coercion, nor to degenerate into privateering. In his 
interesting address? to ‘‘The Commercial Institute,’’ at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Mr. Atherley Jones, K.C., M.P., disagreed entirely with 
the conception that there is no general rule of immunity of private 
property in International Law, and that such immunity is only depend- 
ent upon the humane and merciful disposition of the enemy. He 
maintains that from the time of Grotius the principle has been recog- 
nised that wars are only to be carried on by the public naval and 
military forces of the State. The brutal rule that every man, woman 
and child, and all that they possessed, were to be regarded as active 
enemies, and as enemy property respectively, has been shattered. 
Such a view is entirely reactionary. The argument of its supporters, 
that the claim of immunity is untenable because it would involve what 
is termed ‘‘the preposterous proposition’’ that a belligerent could not 
lawfully make requisition of provisions or money from the inhabi- 
tants of the invaded State, is unsound. Requisitions of this character, 
argues Mr. Jones, are of a contractual nature, and are made by the 
belligerent not in his capacity of enemy, but as de facto sovereign 
of the territory from which he has temporarily extended the de jure 
sovereign. Were he to make these requisitions in his character of 
an enemy, he could not properly refuse to recognise the correspond- 
ing right of the private citizen to resist vi et armis the seizure of his 
goods and chattels. This view is accepted by many jurists, and is 
generally observed in practice by modern belligerents. Why then, he 
asks, is this distinction between property on land and sea? It rests, 
he declares, on no intelligible principle. If any distinction be made, it 
should rather be in favour of property at sea, because the injury 
resulting from the destruction or confiscation of ships extends in 
its consequences to unoffending neutrals, whereas in the case of pro- 
perty on land it is normally confined to the subjects of the enemy. 

This is profoundly true, and the fact that it is so generally lost 
sight of is due to approaching the subject rather from the point of 
view of the belligerent than of the neutral. And English jurists 
have been far too prone in approaching these questions of interna- 
tional rights to speak as the strong man armed. 

Sir Thomas Barclay is not favourable to the creation of an 
International Prize Court. He is probably right in thinking that 


_2A Lecture on International Law in Relation to Commerce. Chiefly 
discussing What is Contraband of War? By L. A. Atherley Jones, K.C., M.P. 
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such a court would, or might be, unduly biassed in favour of neutrals. 
But the advantages of an International Prize Court of Appeal cannot 
be gainsaid when we recall some of the decisions of the Russian Prize 
Courts during the late war, and especially the military character of 
their constitution. Judging by the situation at the Hague, this 
problem scarcely seems ripe for settlement. Agreement upon its 
constitution appears improbable. Great Britain proposes a per- 
manent neutral court composed exclusively of civilian lawyers nom- 
inated by the signatories to the Conference, each judge having a 
deputy in order that a full court may always be obtained. Appeals 
are to lie from the capturing State, and are to be lodged by the 
neutral and not the belligerent State. No appeal is open to a bellig- 
erent individual. Germany, on the other hand, does not desire a per- 
manent and neutral court. Upon the declaration of war, each bel- 
ligerent is to nominate an admiral, who each nominates a member 
from neutral powers, these latter selecting some member of the Hague 
Court as the fifth judge. Appeals are to be allowed from courts of 
first instance, and may be lodged by belligerent and neutral States 
as well as by individuals of either. 

With such conflicting proposals an agreement does not appear 
feasible. Upon Sir Thomas Barclay’s opinion upon the destruction 
of neutral ships in those cases in which the captor finds it impossible 
or inconvenient to bring in for adjudication, I join issue. As I have 
shown elsewhere, there is no rule or usage of International Law which 
permits such destruction. To suggest that the difficulty may be 
solved by distinguishing between the character of the cargo, whether 
it is absolute or conditional contraband is, in my opinion, unwarrant- 
able. It is a suggestion not only devoid of any support, but is con- 
trary to a large stream of authority. By International Law and 
usage, every neutral ship is entitled to be brought in for adjudication 
whatever the nature of her cargo may be, and if that is impossible 
cargo which is clearly contraband may be taken out. But the vessel 
must in any event be released. 

Upon the numerous other problems we may not touch. Those in 
search of assistance will find much that is valuable and suggestive 
in those pages which they will not easily find elsewhere. 


Hucu H. L. BE.tot. 





THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT.* 


TuE British Constitutional Association was established in November, 
1905, with the object of promoting and upholding the fundamental 
principle of personal liberty and responsibility, the principle of the 
British Constitution, and, as a natural corollary, of limiting the 
functions of governing bodies accordingly. Since that date the 
Association has been quietly and unostentatiously laying solid 
foundations on which it will be possible to erect a sound and enduring 
superstructure. It is a happy augury of a successful future that a 
historic centre of education such as Oxford has been selected for our 
first Annual Conference. As a platform from which to introduce our 
views and principles to the British public we could not have selected 
a better. 

The particular problem with which I am asked to deal is that of 
Unemployment—a_ social difficulty which varies in intensity in 
accordance with the moral, physical, and economic conditions of the 
community. As through my audience I am addressing a wider public 
beyond Oxford, I wish to regard this paper as a general statement 
of the attitude which the British Constitutional Association assumes 
to the problem rather than as a technical and scientific exposition 
intended only for expert sociologists. Through you I speak to the 
public. 

I will begin at once by saying that the problem is in no sense 
peculiar to our own time or to our own social system, as State 
Socialists constantly and ignorantly aver. Neither is it so acute as 
it has been in earlier periods of history. Unfortunately, it has 
recently received recognition by both the great political parties in the 
State, and has, in consequence, assumed a false and exaggerated 
position. In fact, large masses of the people now regard it as a 
problem which has been removed from their hands for solution by the 
State. During the agitation in favour of the Unemployed Workmen 
Bill, 1905, the remark most frequently heard was that Unemployment 
was a National question ; in other words, it was no concern of the 
individual, but of Parliament. It is this fallacious appeal to the State 
which we as an Association deplore, and which we desire to correct ; 
for what is true of the problem of Unemployment is also true of many 
other social questions—e.g., education and temperance: these have 
been complicated and retarded by an appeal to politics and by State 
interference. 

If we are attentive observers of modern conditions, we shall see 


* Read at the Oxford Conference of the British Constitutional Association, 
July 12th, 1907. 
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that the social phenomena which at first sight seem peculiar to our 
own time are, when read in the light of history, only links in an 
endless chain of difficulty from which civilised communities are never 
wholly free. As we are meeting in Oxford, I may venture upon a 
brief reference to classical history. The highly organised civilisations 
of Greece and Rome were both hampered by Unemployment and both 
aggravated the evil by State interference. 

The burning question in ancient Rome during the Empire was 
the problem of Unemployment. It occupied the attention of each 
succeeding Emperor who ascended the Imperial Throne. His first 
anxiety was to reduce the number of idle dependents. When Julius 
Cesar came into power three hundred and twenty thousand Romans 
shared in public relief. Under his strong and wise rule this number 
was cut down by half. Under the Antonines the number rose to nearly 
six hundred thousand. 

Cicero’s finest utterances were delivered as a warning to the 
Imperial City to mend her ways in this respect. He predicted that if 
the State persisted in legislation designed merely to relieve the prole- 
tariat and artisan population of Rome, it would bring about not only 
the demoralisation, but the dissolution of the Empire. I need not 
remind you that his words proved to be prophetic. 

In examining our own history we find the same difficulty, The 
problem which the Elizabethan statesmen had to face was the problem 
of Unemployment. The difficulty which confronted politicians in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century and again in 1832 was the same 
stubborn problem. 


The passing of an Act of Parliament merely marks a stage in 
social progress, and it is by analysing an Act that we are able to 
diagnose the social conditions of the time. The fatal element in the 
Unemployment Workmen Act, 1905, is that it introduces the evil 
which all State interferences with industry produce. It restricts the 
fluidity of labour by encouraging immobility. It introduces a new 
form of servitude. The worker who perceives in it a guarantee of 
employment and maintenance near his own door will, like the pauper 
of former years, take up a resolute and even defiant attitude of 
immobility. He will become a dependent and bound to the parish. 
It is because I desire to protect the independent labourer from a 
retrogression to this condition of servitude that I ask this Conference 
to support me in condemnation of this reactionary measure. 

At the root of this question, both in the early days to which we 
have already referred and at the present time, lies the fact that the 
able-bodied labourer cannot be artificially provided with employment 
on an economic basis. Can the unemployed man be made to produce 
something of economic value to the community without loss to the 
public funds or without making him a slave? 

Those who will take the trouble to study State papers will learn 
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that there have been occasions when the State has attempted this at 
various periods. When there was little notion of free competition or 
of economic principles, State and Municipality interfered with wages 
and with the management of industry. Every one was subject to 
restrictions in the supposed interest of the nation ; but this national 
organisation of industry did not solve the problem. It only increased 
the difficulty, as artificial interference with economic laws always 
must do. 

I think I have now said sufficient to show that we cannot look to 
the State for a solution of this question. To do so is to blunder into 
national danger. If this be the case, is there any alternative? 

Having criticised and condemned the Act, my hearers may very 
properly demand that I should offer some alternative remedy. In 
seeking for this, I am convinced we shall fall into error if we detach 
the present from the past, or act without regard to the future. We 
have seen that unemployment is a product of all human civilisations, 
and that it is a hereditary evil. To suppose that we can alter the 
structure of society by sudden and arbitrary legislative action is 
greatly to err. Most of our social difficulties come from moral 
weaknesses in human nature or from physical defect rather than from 
imperfections in our social system; therefore violent and sudden 
revolutions have never succeeded because they leave human nature 
untouched, and root evils soon reappear. 

We as an Association declare that there is no panacea for the 
problem of Unemployment. This social disease cannot be treated in 
the mass. The solution must come through the individual, and not 
through the State. Indeed, if we would approach this subject aright, 
we must altogether cast out every trace of personal ambition in the 
remedial suggestions which we may propose. 


But the question of labour is after all a question of markets, and 
not of politics. It is a question of supply and demand ; it is strictly 
an economic problem. The industrial classes have a commodity to sell, 
and the open labour market is the best place in which to exchange it. 
If there is not so brisk a demand for this commodity as the seller 
could wish, I cannot see that any one in particular is to blame, and 
it is an economic fallacy to suppose that a demand can be artificially 
created in excess of what is natural. This is the fallacy on which the 
Act is based. Work is to be artificially provided, and the community 
is to be called upon to keep up the price of labour in excess of its true 
market value. How long this can be continued without bankruptcy 
will depend entirely on the contents of the public purse ; thoughtless 
as we are, a day of reckoning must come. 

But the supporters of the measure reply to this: ‘‘We avoid 
danger by limiting the rate and the area of the Act.’’ This may be 
true ; but, if you once admit the principle of rate aid at all, experience 
teaches us that it becomes impossible to reject a demand in a popular 
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electoral system when such demand is preceded by organised 
agitation. Is there, then, a real remedy? The answer is in the 
affirmative. This lies in the removal of all artificial restrictions 
upon labour. A completely free labour market would automatically 
carry labour to that point where it could be most beneficially employed 
and at the highest remuneration. The efficient workman would, under 
these conditions, never be out of employment, while the inefficient 
would also receive his value, and not, as now, remain unemployed 
because the employer is unable to engage him at an artificial price. 

If instead of this the wage-earners of this country intend to rely 
on the one hand on provided State of communal employment, and on 
the other on the artificial and restrictive methods of trades unionism 
and legislation, they will make little, if any, progress towards that 
economic freedom which they might quickly attain if they had the 
courage to throw over the spirit of dependence which is fostered by 
an extension of collectivism. 

But we are willing to admit that there are many who are incapable 
of competing in the open market. For them the race of life runs too 
fast, and they are unable to keep pace. In a free and natural con- 
dition they inevitably fall out of the ranks. This process is going on 
automatically and continuously as Society marches forward, quicken- 
ing its pace with each generation. Never in the history of the world 
has the competition been keener and the race faster than it is to-day, 
and not only in our own country, but throughout Europe, which 
contains the most advanced civilisations of the world, we notice that 
one of the consequences of strenuous progressive advancement is 
this: masses of human waste produce are continually thrown off, 
which, if neglected, tend to become unmanageable and destructive 
of social order. For this we must also find some remedy, or at least 
suggest some remedial action. According to our principles it will not 
be found in State interference, but in the co-ordination of charitable 
agencies and in co-operation with the present Poor-Law Authorities. 
In order to do this we must clearly define the sphere of action of legal 
and charitable relief. 

‘*To be entitled to relief from the poor rate the applicant must be 
actually destitute of the means, from his own resources, of obtaining 
food, raiment, medical assistance, and shelter necessary for his 
immediate necessities ; and, unless he be so destitute, the authorities 
cannot interfere.’’ 

Relief under such circumstances is legal, and is the only relief 
which the Guardians are entitled to administer. The poor rate 
constitutes the fund for this relief. The amount so distributed is 
withdrawn from the capital, which must itself furnish employment to 
the working classes. When the amount so withdrawn becomes 
excessive, it tends to reduce to a condition of poverty the very persons 
who must provide it. So long as real destitution exists, so long and 
no longer must the Guardians demand a sufficient sum from the’ 
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ratepayers to supply such sustenance as the necessities of the case 
require ; but not in such a way as to make the condition of the pauper 
more eligible than that of the independent labourer. 

The attempt to reduce poverty and unemployment by the wide 
distribution of public money rather than to relieve destitution can only 
lead to an increase in the volume of poverty, and to many consequent 
evils. This can be proved without difficulty by reference to history. 
The recent experiment of the Poplar Board of Guardians in this 
direction has been an object-lesson to the whole country. I believe 
the maladministration of the Poor Laws by that Board was due not to 
a wilful desire to disregard the law, so much as to a mistaken notion 
that they could raise the unemployed out of poverty by the indis- 
criminate distribution of public funds. The real cause of failure was 
ignorance of fundamental principles. This Board foolishly believed 
that it might become the pioneer of a new era, by the indefinite 
extension of public relief. In intended to abolish unemployment and 
poverty. It produced a Commission of Enquiry. The errors of 
Poplar arose out of confused and hazy notions as to the essential 
difference between destitution and poverty. 


Beyond the area of destitution there is a vast field of poverty. 
This area includes the unemployed, and the lowest part of it touches 
the pauper line. There is always a danger of the unemployed 
workman sinking below this line into the ranks of the unhelpable and 
dependent. Here, then, we have the sphere of organised charity—to 
help the helpable. 

In every large town there are large numbers of philanthropic and 
charitable workers—I need not classify them—also multifarious 
organisations, including churches, chapels, and an endless number of 
clubs, thrift societies, etc. In fact, a printed list of voluntary charities, 
with a brief description of each, forms a ponderous volume, known as 
the ‘‘Charities Digest.’’ As we realise the confusion of these inde- 
pendent, overlapping agencies, many working in the dark, and many 
at cross purposes with each other, what is the obvious thought which 
rises in the mind? Surely it is this: the need of co-ordination. In 
every locality charitable agencies should be so organised as not to 
interfere with their individual freedom of action, but in such a way 
that each should know what each is doing, and so enable the work of 
each to be wisely directed. This brings me to my last and most 
important point. 

As I desire to be practical rather than theoretical, I shall now take 
two examples of such registries—one from an American city with a 
population of upwards of half a million, and one from the populous 
borough of Fulham, with a population of 160,000. 

The American city to which I refer is Boston, said to be one of 
the most enlightened cities of that continent. Here, prior to 1870, 
so far as charitable aid is concerned, there appeared to be no co-ordin- 
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ation of effort: the various agencies seemed to be independent units 
and governed by no general principle. There was a great deal of 
public and private beneficence, but the knowledge which could convert 
zeal and generosity into efficiency was lacking. There, as with us 
to-day, the idea was prevalent that the extension of material aid was 
the only method of relieving distress. Again, as with us, a few 
individuals saw clearly that the bringing together in association all 
social and charitable agencies, so as to make it possible for these to 
work in correlation to one another and not at cross purposes, was the 
first step towards real progress. 

In 1873 a widespread and acute wave of distress, the result of a 
commercial crisis, formed both the stimulus and the opportunity for a 
new effort, and for the propaganda of a new faith in charity. The 
public began to move, and loud expressions that something ‘‘should 
be done’’ were heard on every side; then it was that those who knew 
what was wanted, and saw clearly how to organise it, had their 
opportunity. They were wise enough to avoid legal methods, and 
no legislation was called for, but, after a considerable process of 
education, in 1873 the organisation known as the Associated Charities 
of Boston was established. Almost at the same time similar and 
kindred organisations came into being in many of the American cities. 

In the years 1904 and 1905 we had a similar opportunity in this 
country, when the question of unemployment came forward so 
prominently, the public urgently demanding that ‘‘something should 
be done.’’ During the agitation I did my best to direct that demand 
into a sound and proper channel, viz., organised voluntary effort, 
co-operating with legal relief ; but on the eve of a General Election 
the temptation to make it a political question was too strong, and it 
degenerated into an agitation for legislation, culminating in an Act 
of Parliament known as the Unemployed Workmen Act—an Act 
which is now admitted by those who administer it to be largely 
inoperative, and which has obscured the real remedy by raising hopes 
in the minds of the industrial classes which can never be realised. 

In Fulham, with a population of 160,000, chiefly belonging to the 
industrial classes, a central registry has been established, although 
we have not yet set up an Associated Board of Charities thoroughly 
representative of all the agencies in the borough. The Charity 
Organisation Society is at present the nearest approach to this, and, 
if the public would try to understand the ideals of this Society better, 
they would find in it the nucleus of such a Board already in existence 
in nearly every important centre of social effort. 

The idea of a Registry is by no means a new one. It was presented 
to Boards of Guardians by the Local Government Board as long ago 
as 1869, in a famous Circular sent out by Mr. Goschen. It is too long 
te quote here, but I recommend it to your consideration. The Central 
Registry was not established in Fulham without considerable trouble, 
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and it required an educational movement last over a period of two or 
three years. 

I will now describe in brief outline the four important steps which 
we took, and which might well be followed elsewhere. 

The first was to call together a confererce of officially nominated 
representatives of all the various charitable, religious, and social 
agencies working in the borough. At this meeting it was resolved 
that ‘‘a representative Council of the various charitable bodies and 
other agencies amongst the poor in Fulham be formed for the purpose 
of co-ordinating charitable effort in the borough and educating the 
workers among the poor.’’ From this Council an Executive Com- 
mittee was elected representative of the borough: it included the 
Mayor and representatives from the statutory authorities and 
voluntary agencies. 

Our second step was to approach the Local Government Board, 
drawing their attention to their own Circular of 1869 and inquiring 
from them if, in the event of a Central Registray being formed and 
located at the offices of the Guardians, they would sanction the 
appointment and salary of an additional official, if such were required. 
Having received a reply in the affirmative, the third step was to 
approach the Board of Guardians, drawing their attention to the fact 
that the Local Government Board approved of the proposal, and 
asking if they would co-operate. The Guardians replied, stating that 
they were willing to co-operate in the scheme, and would at once 
establish the Registry if a majority of the charitable agencies also 
consented to act. 

The final step was to secure written agreements from the charitable 
bodies and agents, which, I am happy to state, was accomplished 
without difficulty, and the Registry was established. It came into 
operation at the beginning of this year. 

It is too early to draw definite conclusions as to the effect of the 
Registry upon unemployment, poverty, and pauperism, and I do not 
claim that our very satisfactory position in Fulham is due to the 
Register, but I am convinced it is a factor which will be of increasing 
value in proportion as it is made use of by the charitable agencies 
and Poor Law Authorities. 

Our favourable economic position is due to the fact that the Board 
of Guardians recognises very fully the fundamental principle already 
referred to—that legal relief should be strictly limited in its operation 
to the classes for whom it is intended. Hence in our area charity is 
highly organised, and much of the poverty which would otherwise 
be illegally relieved by the Guardians is not provided for by voluntary 
effort. 

I am convinced that the same results could be generally obtained 
if the same methods were followed. If throughout the country the 
Poor Laws were legally administered and kept within their proper 
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area, while, on the other hand, charitable aid was co-ordinated and 
brought into proper relation with it, we should hear little of the 
problem of Unemployment, A free and open labour market, a better 
organisation of industry, a scientific co-operation between all forms 
of voluntary aid—herein lies the solution of the problem, and not in 
State interference through legislation. To bring this to success, a 
process of education is necessary. In this important work the British 
Constitutional Association has its place, and I commend it with all 
my heart to those who love their country and desire to promote the 
true welfare of their fellow-man. 
P. S. G. PROpPERT. 





DANTE AS A NATURE POET. 


PART IL. 


A dreary picture is that which describes a sterile plain, in the 
fourteenth Canto of ‘‘Hell.’’ 


A plain we reach’d, that from its sterile bed 

Each plant repell’d. The mournful wood waves round 

Its garland on all sides, as round the wood 

Spreads the sad foss. (9-12.) 


We may contrast with this the following beautiful impressionist 
sketch of a flowery meadow : 


Through glance of sun-light, stream’d through broken clouds, 
Mine eyes a flower-besprinkled mead have seen ; 
Though veiled themselves in shade. 

( Paradise, XXIII., 77-79.) 


This is not the only picture of flowery fields that we find in Dante. 
His love of flowers was childlike in its sincerity. What a lovely 
scene we have in the twenty-eighth Canto of ‘‘Purgatory,’’ where 
Matilda first appears to him! 

my wondering eyes 
Pass’d onward, o'er the streamlet, to survey 
The tender may-bloom, flush’d through many a hue, 
In prodigal variety : and there, 
As object, rising suddenly to view, 
That from our bosom every thought beside 
With the rare marvel chases, I beheld 
A lady all alone, who, singing, went, 
And culling flower from flower, wherewith her way 
Was all o’er painted. (34-43-) 


It was in a flowery meadow, also, that Leah appeared to him in 
his dreams. 


A lady young and beautiful, I dream’d 
Was passing o’er a lea ; and, as she came, 
Methought I saw her ever and anon 
Bending to cull the flowers. 
( Purgatory, XXVII., 97-100.) 


Another beautiful scene is in the seventh Canto of ‘‘Purgatory,’’ 
where Sordello leads Virgil and Dante to a flowery valley. 
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Betwixt the steep and plain, a crooked path 

Led us traverse unto the ridge’s side, 

Where more than half the sloping edge expires. 
’ Refulgent gold, and silver thrice refined, 

And scarlet grain and ceruse, Indian wood 

Of lucid dye serene, fresh emeralds 

But newly broken, by the herbs and flowers 

Placed in that fair recess, in colour all 

Had been surpass’d, as great surpasses less. 

Nor nature only there lavish’d her hues, 

But of the sweetness of a thousand smells 

A rare and undistinguish’d fragrance made. 

(70-81.) 


It is not alone the loveliness and fragrance of flowers that attract 
Dante ; he is equally alive to the beauty of leaves and draws many 
analogies from them. When Beatrice introduces him to Adam, in 
the eighth heaven, he thus describes his feelings : 


Like the leaf, 
That bows its lithe top till the blast is blown ; 
By its own virtue rear’d then stands aloof : 
So I, the whilst she said, awe-stricken bow’d, 
Then eagerness to speak emboldened me. 


( Paradise, XXVI., 84-88.) 


What a beautiful simile is that by which the poet describes the 
raiment of the two angels, sent down from heaven to guard him and 
Virgil from the serpent, in the flowery vale already spoken of, to 
which Sordello led them. 


Green as the tender leaves but newly born, 
Their vesture was. 
( Purgatory, VIII., 28-29.) 


Many other passages might be quoted from the ‘‘Divina Com- 
media’’ in proof of Dante’s fine appreciation of the beauties of the 
landscape. There is scarcely a page in which there is not some 
delightful description or apt allusion. So far, we have dealt with 
his illustrations taken from inanimate nature ; but Dante’s is not an 
untenanted landscape. It is full of life,—of birds and animals, both 
wild and domesticated, of fish, reptiles and insects, and, not the 
least, of men, women and children ; and his pictures of living crea- 
tures are quite as charming as those which he gives us of lifeless 
things Let us now turn to some of them. 

Again we find that Ruskin is somewhat depreciative of Dante as 
a naturalist ; unduly, in the present writer’s estimation. He speaks 
of ‘‘Dante’s singing-birds of undefined species ;’’ but though the 
poet only particularises the lark and the nightingale among singing 
birds, he names, and often describes with lively insight, many others 
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which are not songsters. Without attempting to compile an exhaus- 
tive list, the following may be mentioned : the eagle, falcon, merlin, 
goshawk, stork, crane, rook, starling, ringdove, pigeon, swallow, 
waterfowl, etc. Even when the birds are undefined as to species, the 
descriptions are often very beautiful. Take this, for instance, of the 
mother-bird, impatiently awaiting the dawn, that she may look upon, 
and minister to, her newly-hatched brood : 


E’en as the bird, who midst the leafy bower 

Has, in her nest, sat darkling through the night, 
With her sweet brood ; impatient to descry 

Their wished looks, and to bring home their food, 
In the fond quest unconscious of her toil : 

She, of the time prevenient, on the spray, 

That overhangs their couch, with wakeful gaze 
Expects the sun; nor ever, till the dawn, 
Removeth from the east her eager ken: 


So stood the dame erect, etc. 
( Paradise, XXIII., 1-10.) 


Here are two other pictures of nesting birds: 


As on her nest the stork, that turns about 
Unto her young, whom lately she hath fed, 
Whiles they with upward eyes do look on her ; 
So lifted I my gaze. 
( Paradise, XIX., 88-91.) 

E’en as the young stork lifteth up his wing 
Through wish to fly, yet ventures not to quit 
The nest, and drops it ; so in me desire 
Of questioning my guide arose, and fell. 

( Purgatory, XXV., 10-13.) 

Certainly the man who wrote these descriptions must have been 
a close and sympathetic observer of bird life. 

In the twenty-first Canto of ‘‘Paradise,’’ the poet likens the 
devious flight of the angels to the movements of a colony of rooks 
at dawn of day. The simile is not very apt, but the nature picture 
is truthful. 

As the rooks, at dawn of day, 
Bestirring them to dry their feathers chill, 
Some speed their way a-field ; and homeward some 
Returning, cross their flight ; while some abide, 
And wheel around their airy lodge : so seem’d 
That glitterance, etc. 
(31-36.) 

In different parts of the poem we have other observations on the 

flight of birds. The meeting of St. Peter and St. James is compared 
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to the greeting of a pair of ring-doves: again the illustration is 
rather absurd, but the picture, none the less, is pleasing. 
When the ring-dove by his mate alights ; 
In circles, each about the other wheels, 
And, murmuring, coos his fondness. 


(Paradise, XXV., 21-23). 


The saints in the planet Jupiter move round in ever varying 
formation, 
as birds, from river banks 
Arisen, now in round, now lengthen’d troop, 
Array them in their flight, greeting, as seems, 
Their new-found pastures. 
(Paradise, XVIII., 67-70.) 


The nervous movements of a flock of pigeons are thus graphically 
described : 
As a wild flock of pigeons, to their food 
Collected, blade or tares, without their pride 
Accustom’d, and in still and quiet sort, 
If aught alarm them, suddenly desert 
Their meal, assail’d by more important care. 


(Purgatory, II., 118-122.) 


The troops of wretched spirits seen in the second circle of Hell 
are compared to flocks of starlings and cranes. 
As in large troops 
And multitudinous, when winter reigns, 
The starlings on their wings are borne abroad ; 
So bears the tyrannous gust those evil souls 
On this side and on that, above, below, 
It drives them. . ° 
F As cranes, 
Chanting their dolorous notes, traverse the sky, 
Stretched out in long array ; so I beheld 
Spirits, who came loud wailing, hurried on 
By their dire doom. 
(Hell, V., 40-50.) 


The migration of birds did not pass unnoted by Dante. He tells 
us that the flight of a certain troop of spirits was 
Like as the birds, that winter near the Nile, 
In squared regiment direct their course, 
Then stretch themselves in file for speedier flight. 


(Purgatory, XXIV., 63-65.) 


Again, he compares the movements of other companies to the 
migration of cranes. 
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As cranes 
That part towards the Riphzan mountains fly, 
Part towards the Lybic sands, these to avoid 
The ice, and those the sun ; so hasteth off 
One crowd, advances the other. 


(Purgatory, XXVI., 37-41.) 


We have many allusions to the sport of hawking. In the 
nineteenth Canto of ‘‘Paradise,’’ there is a very striking picture of 
a falcon, just unhooded, and looking round before taking his flight. 
The symbolical eagle is described as 


Like to a falcon issuing from the hood, 
That rears his head, and claps him with his wings, 
His beauty and his eagerness bewraying. 
(32-35) 


A similar passage occurs in the nineteenth Canto of ‘‘Purgatory”’ : 


As on his feet 
The falcon first looks down, then to the sky, 
Turns, and forth stretches eager for the food, 
That wooes him thither; so the call I heard, etc. 
(63-66.) 


In the twenty-second Canto of ‘‘Hell,’’ we see the falcon at his 
cruel work : as a sinner plunges into the lake of pitch to escape the 
assault of a demon, the poet exclaims: 


E’en thus the water-fowl, when she perceives 
The falcon near, dives instant down, while he 
Enraged and spent retires. 

(130-132.) 


There is another description of a disappointed falcon in the 
seventeenth Canto of ‘‘Hell.’’ Geryon, after carrying Virgil and 
Dante down to the eighth circle, sets them down unwillingly, 


As falcon, that hath long been on the wing, 
But lure nor bird hath seen, while in despair 
The falconer cries, ‘‘Ah, me! thou stoop’st to earth,”’ 
Wearied descends, whence nimbly he arose 
In many an airy wheel, and lighting sits 
At distance from his lord in angry mood. 
(123-128:) 


Most poets have found inspiration in the song of the lark, but 
few have contrived to convey such a perfect impression in three lines 
as Dante. A sudden pause in the discourse of the mystical eagle 
seems to him— 
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Like to the lark, 
That warbling in the air expatiates long, 
Then, trilling out his last sweet melody, 
Drops, satiate with the sweetness. 
(Paradise, XX., 66-69.) 


With this we may leave the birds, trusting that Dante’s reputation 
as an accurate observer of their habits has been vindicted. From the 
fowls of the air we descend to the creeping things of the earth. What 
2lifelike picture we have of the movements of a serpent in the eighth 
Canto of ‘‘Purgatory !’’ 


Between the grass and flowers, the evil snake 
Came on, reverting oft his lifted head ; 
And, as a beast that smooths its polish’d coat, 
Licking his back. 
(99-102.) 
Very true, too, is the description of a swarm of frogs flying from 
a serpent, in the ninth Canto of ‘‘Hell.’’ 


Like frogs quick scattering through the marsh where dwells 
Their tribe, at noiseless gliding of a snake, 
Till all in the moist earth have found their cells, 
So saw I thousands of lost spirits take 
Quick flight. 
(75-79-) 
The next picture was surely painted from life, so far as the frogs 
are concerned. 


E’en as the frogs, that of a watery moat 
Stand at the brink, with the jaws only out, 
Their feet and of the trunk all else conceal’d, 
Thus on each part the sinners stood ; but soon 
As Barbariccia was at hand, so they 
Drew back under the wave. I saw, and yet 
My head doth stagger, one, that waited thus, 
As it befals that oft one frog remains, 
While the next springs away, etc. 
(Hell, XXII., 26-34.) 


Frogs are not attractive creatures, but their near relations, the 
lizards, from their bright colours, love of the sunshine, and lively 
habits, have a certain fascination for most persons, when they 
accidentally come upon them. Dante has photographed one for us. 


Underneath the scourge 
Of the fierce dog-star that lays bare the fields, 
Shifting from brake to brake the lizard seems 
A flash of lightning, if he thwart the road. 
(Hell, XXV., 70-73.) 
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Sometimes our poet takes an illustration from the fish of the sea 
or lake, as in the fifth Canto of the ‘‘Paradise,’’ where we find the 
following truthful sketch : 


As in a quiet and clear lake the fish, 
If aught approach them from without, do draw 
Towards it, deeming it their food ; so drew 
Full more than thousand splendours towards us. 
(97-100.) 
The sinners in the lake of pitch, rise partially above the surface 
at times, to ease their pains, 
As dolphins, that in sign 
To mariners, heave high their arched backs, 
(Hell, XXII., 20-21.) 


Nor did Dante despise the insect world. Thus in the twenty- 
eighth Canto of ‘‘Hell,’’ we read : 


As in that season, when the sun least veils 
His face that lightens all, what time the fly 
Gives way to the shrill gnat, the peasant then, 
Upon some cliff reclined, beneath him sees 
Fire-flies innumerous spangling o’er the vale, 
Vineyard or tilth, where his day-labour lies ; 
With flames so numberless throughout its space 
Shone the eighth chasm. 
(27-34-) 
He compares the spirits on the seventh cornice of ‘‘Purgatory,’’ 
who exchange a hasty kiss with each other as they pass, to a moving 
crowd of ants. 
E’en so the emmets, ’mid their dusky troops, 
Peer closely one at other, to spy out 
Their mutual road perchance, and how they thrive. 
(Purgatory, XXVI., 29-31.) 
The picture is as true as all the rest of his nature studies, whether 
of things great or small, animate or inanimate. Let us now turn to 
the beasts of the earth, and see how he portrays them. There is a 
pathetic description of a death-stricken bull in the twelfth Canto of 
the ‘‘Inferno’’ : it is perhaps imitated from Homer, but it conveys an 
even more vivid impression than the ancient poet’s lines. The impo- 
tent rage of the Minotaur against Virgil and Dante is thus depicted : 
Like to a bull, that with impetuous spring 
Darts, at the moment when the fatal blow 
Hath struck him, but unable to proceed 
Plunges on either side ; so saw I plunge 
The Minotaur. 
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A spirit in the eighth circle of ‘‘Hell,’’ we are told, 


writhed 
The mouth, and loll’d the tongue out, like an ox 
That licks his nostrils. 
(XVII., 70-72.) 


Spirits in the seventh circle, to save themselves from the torture 
of the flames and “‘burning marle,”’ ‘‘plied alternately their shifting 
hands.”’ 

Thus use the dogs in summer still to ply 
Their jaws and feet by turns, when bitten sore 
By gnats, or flies, or gadflies swarming round. 


(Hell, XVII., 47-49.) 


These are very characteristic, if not graceful, pictures. A more 
charming one is of a sportive lamb, in the fifth Canto of ‘‘Paradise.’’ 


the lamb 
That, fickle wanton, leaves its mother’s milk, 
To dally with itself in idle play. 
(82-84.) 


Was there ever a more graphic description of the timidity and 
indecision of a flock of sheep than the following? The simile is used 
to describe the hesitating advance of a company of spirits in 
‘*Purgatory,’’ surprised at the unwonted phenomenon of the shadow 
cast by Dante’s body. 


As sheep, that step from forth their fold, by one, 
Or pairs, or three at once ; meanwhile the rest 
Stand fearfully, bending the eye and nose 
To ground, and what the foremost does, that do 
The others, gathering round her if she stops, 
Simple and quiet, nor the cause discern ; 
So saw I moving to advance, etc. 
(Purgatory, III., 78-84.) 


There is a pretty pastoral scene in the twenty-seventh Canto of 
‘‘Purgatory.’’ Dante, Virgil, and Statius are resting at close of 
day, in their ascent to the terrestrial Paradise. 


As the goats, 
That late have skipt and wanton’d rapidly 
Upon the craggy cliffs, ere they had ta’en 
Their supper on the herb, now silent lie 
And ruminate beneath the umbrage brown, 
While noon-day rages ; and the goatherd leans 
Upon his staff, and leaning watches them : 
And as the swain, that lodges out all night 
In quiet by his flock, lest beast of prey 
Disperse them: even so all three abode, 
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I as a goat, and as the shepherds they, 
Close pent on either side by shelving rock. 
(75-86.) 
Pursued by enraged demons in Malebolge, Dante feels himself 
like a hapless hare in the jaws of a hound ; and in one line describes 
vividly a cruel scene that must at some time have passed before his 
eyes. ‘‘If,’’ he says, 
anger then 
Be to their evil will enjoined, more fell 
They shall pursue us, than the savage hound 
Snatches the leveret panting twixt his jaws. 
(Hell, XXIII., 15-18.) 


One more example of Dante’s subtle powers of observation must 
close this lengthy, but I cannot believe wearisome, paper. He 
remarks how the temper and disposition of an animal is often shown 
by the appearance of its furry coat, bristling in anger, or smooth in 
content. 

It chanceth oft some animal bewrays, 
Through the sleek covering of his furry coat, 
The fondness, that stirs ‘in him, and conforms 


His outside seeming to the cheer within. 
(Paradise, XXVI., 96-q9.) 


Cary quotes a passage from Chaucer, that aptly illustrates this 
remark : 


It came and crept to me as low, 

Right as it had me yknow, 

Held down his head, and joyned his eares 
And laid all smooth downe his heares. 


I leave the case now in the hands of the reader to judge whether 
any poet, ancient or modern, has shown a wider knowledge of nature, 
or more loving sympathy with her in every aspect, than the great 
Florentine. Of his observation and portrayal of human nature there 
is no room to speak; but these are not less truthful, nor less 
interesting, than his pictures of the lower forms of life and of inanimate 
things. Indeed, among the most charming passages of his poem 
are those in which he depicts some rustic or homely scene, such as 
the simple domesticity of his native Florence, before the growth of 
the spirit of luxury and ostentation, described in the fifteenth Canto 
of ‘‘Paradise’”’ ; but these matters must wait for another occasion. 


GEORGE TROBRIDGE. 





THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THESE words—‘*The Commons shall prevail’’—constitute the keynote 
of the epoch-making resolution, which, 
“The Commons moved by the Premier on June 24th, and 
Shall Prevail.” passed by the House of Commons two days 
later by the overwhelming majority of 432 to 
147, marks the beginning of the end of the legislative predominance 
of the House of Lords. It was with these words, too, that the 
Premier concluded the great speech in which he moved the resolution ; 
“and these words,’’ he declared, ‘‘sum up our whole policy.’’ Brief 
and to the point, the resolution reads as follows :—‘‘That, in order 
to give effect to the will of the people as expressed by their elected 
representatives, it is necessary that the power of the other House 
to alter or reject Bills passed by this House should be so restricted 
by law as to secure that within the limits of a single Parliament the 
final decision of the Commons shall prevail.’’ Premising that in 
proceeding by resolution the Government were ‘‘following the notable 
precedent of the famous resolutions of 1678 and 1860—(The reso- 
lutions which declare that ‘‘the power of the purse’’ rests solely with 
the House of Commons. That or 1678, it will be remembered, was 
quoted in last month’s Notes)—Sir Henry stated that while ‘‘other 
resolutions have. . . . been accepted in the sense that they 
have been acted upon,’ ‘‘in the present instance. . . . the 
objects which his Majesty’s Government have in view appear to us, as 
at present advised, to call for statutory definition ;’’ but, he signi- 
ficantly added, ‘‘the Government will exercise their own discretion as 
to when that Bill will be introduced.’’ ‘‘In the meantime,’’ he said, 
‘*we desire to test the opinion of this House, and to make sure before 
any further step is taken that we have the House of Commons behind 
us. In that case, holding as we do that this House, and this House 
alone, is qualified authoritatively to express the sentiments of the 
country, we shall be enabled to go forward with the confidence that 
the country as well as the House of Commons is behind us.”’ 


The Majority of 285 by which the resolution was carried shows most 
unmistakably that the House of Commons 

“The Sovereign is behind the Government in this matter ; 
People.” and we are convinced that even the strongest 
supporter of the House of Lords must in his 

heart of hearts recognise that in ‘‘affirming the predominance of the 
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House of Commons as the Representative House of Parliament,”’ 
Sir Henry has behind him the overwhelming majority, not merely of 
the House of Commons, but of the nation at large; and that, as 
the Premier declared, ‘‘in fact, that is the strictly true constitutional 
position.”” As he rightly claimed, ‘‘The principle that forms the 
core of the resolution is implied and expressed in the very existence 
of the House of Commons. It works in every fibre of our political 
being, and if the authority to speak for the nation is not to reside 
in these walls, if that authority is to be usurped by the Non-Elected 
House, it follows that our representative institutions must take a 
secondary place, and we shall have to abate our claim to be foremost 
among free, representative communities.’’ But, while we fully agree 
that as between the two Houses of Parliament the will of the Repre- 
sentative Chamber must prevail, we cannot but feel that the Premier 
pushed the claims of the House of Commons much too far—a mistake 
not merely in tactics but in principle. And it was not wholly without 
reason that Mr. Balfour declared that the object of the resolution 
‘tis not to carry out the will of the people ; it is to carry out the will 
of the House of Commons of the moment.’’ Such, indeed, will be the 
effect, even if it is not the intention of the resolution ; and it is much 
to be regretted that Sir Henry, not clearly understanding the prin- 
ciple of the Referendum, was betrayed into a hasty condemnation of 
that most simple and effective method of securing the supremacy, not 
of the House of Lords as at present, not of the House of Commons of 
the moment, but of ‘‘the sovereign people,’’ with whom should rest 
the final decision in all matters of government. 


Unless, indeed, the will of the people is to prevail, we may be 
foremost among representative, but not fore- 

Let the People most among free communities. The people 
Speak for should be supreme; and this Sir Henry 
Themselves. Campbell-Bannerman himself admits. ‘‘The 
supremacy of the people is admitted in theory,”’ 

he tells us, ‘‘even by the House of Lords. It is admitted that the 
will of the people—that will upon which the poet tells us that our 
Constitution is ‘broad based’—it is admitted that this is in the long 
run entitled to prevail, even by those whose natural leanings and pro- 
clivities would lead them to a very restricted order of representa- 
tive institutions.’’ But, admitting the supremacy of the people ‘‘in 
theory,’’ as do the Lords, Sir Henry proceeds to found upon that 
theory the supremacy in practice of the House of Commons. ‘‘How, 
then,”’ he asks, ‘‘is the will of the people to be got at, unless you take 
the view of the elected House as expressing it? The supremacy of 
the people in legislation implies, in this country at any rate, the 
authority of the Commons. The party for which I speak has never 
swerved from that position. And unless you are going to fall back 
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upon some foreign method, such as the referendum, or the mandate, 
or the plebiscite, or some other way of getting behind the backs of 
the elected to the electors themselves, such as was revived by both 
the first and the third Napoleon—unless that is the example you are 
going to follow, there is no course open but to recognise ungrudg- 
ingly the authority which resides in this House, and to accept the 
views of the nation as represented in its great inquest within these 
walls.’’ For once, strangely enough, we find ourselves in agreement 
rather with the Ex-Premier than with the Premier. With Mr. Bal- 
four, we deny that ‘‘any House of Commons elected at any particular 
date is competent within the term of its own existence to deal with 
the whole interests of the State and modify them completely without 
further reference to the people who gave them birth.’’ But we would 
apply this doctrine to the House of Commons, not only when the 
Liberals are in a majority, but also when the Tories, with their ‘‘Anti- 
Education Acts,’’ their ‘‘Doles,’’ their ‘‘Chinese Slavery Ordinances,” 
and their ‘‘ Brewer’s Bribery Bills,’’ happen to be in power. We agree 
with Mr. Balfour also that ‘‘the real and only problem which ought 
to be before the minds of those who are engaged in dealing with the 
Constitution of a free country is how the continuous will of the people, 
the existing generations, and the interests of the generations to come 
‘can be best considered.’’ But it is utterly ridiculous for him to assume 
that the will of the people can best be ascertained, and that the 
interests of future generations can best be safeguarded by a non- 
representative chamber like the House of Lords, a chamber drawn 
for the most part from the one class, the landed class, whose interests 
are diametrically opposed to the interests of the people as a whole. 
There is no real difficulty about ascertaining the will of the people. 
The people, the electors, are of age, ask them. Let the people speak 
for themselves. They best know their own will, and they can best 
safeguard their own interests. 


‘“We have perfect confidence in the good feeling, the good sense, 
the wisdom, the righteousness, and _ the 

Government patriotism of our countrymen—we need no 
By the People. shelter against them. We do not fear them,” 
declared Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in his 

peroration ; and we believe that he used the words in all sincerity. 
But why, then, his condemnation of the Referendum? Evidently 
because he has not yet grasped how the principle of the Referendum 
may best be applied in this country. ‘‘There are,’’ he said, ‘‘very 
vague proposals for the foreign institution called the Referendum, 
whereby a Parliamentary Bill can be submitted to a special vote on 
the part of the electors of the country. I see the strongest objection 
to any such proposal. In the first place the very isolation of the 
subject from the whole range of political feeling is welj-nigh 


\ 
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impossible. It is inconsistent with, and, in my opinion, destructive 
of Parliamentary government as we understand it, and it has this 
peculiarity—that you would be introducing a new element into our 
Constitution which would never come into play while one order of 
opinion was represented in the Government, but which, when the 
Liberals are in a majority, would be employed for the purpose of 
flouting and defeating the Government of the day, the majority in the 
House of Commons, and the electorate itself.’’ Clearly Sir Henry 
conceives of the Referendum only as being set in motion by the 
House of Lords, and, like the House of Lords, being in active 
operation only when the Liberals are in power. But it is of the 
essence of the underlying principle of the Referendum, the principle 
of government by the people, that the right to demand a Referendum 
or a plebiscite on any question shall rest with the people themselves, 
and most certainly not with so grotesque an institution as the House 
of Lords. 


It may well be that the Referendum would be ‘‘destructive of Parlia- 
mentary government as we understand it.’’ It 

Direct would certainly be destructive of our system of 
Legisiation. ‘party government.’’ But, since our system of 
party government is destructive of government in 

any real sense ‘‘of the people, by the people, and for the people,’’ 
destructive, in short, of true democracy, the sooner the Referendum 
comes into operation in this country the better. There is at present 
only too much truth in Lord Robert Cecil’s gibe—‘‘that the wiil of 
the people was expressed by the decisions of the House of Commons, 
was such an astounding proposition that he had the greatest difficulty 
in imagining that anybody could believe it. It was the merest legal 
fiction. The decisions of the House did not even represent the 
opinions of the House of Commons ; they represented the opinions 
of the Cabinet, which was quite a different thing.’’ It is, however, 
even more difficult to imagine that Lord Robert Cecil can believe 
that the will of the people is expressed by the decisions of the House 
of Lords. The decisions of that House do not even represent the 
opinions of the House of Lords; they represent, not even the 
Opinions, but the tactics, which is quite a different thing, of Mr. 
Arthur James Balfour. Of course, if Lord Robert believes in govern- 
ment of the people by the Cecils—or by one of the Cecils—for the 
Cecils, this may square with his view of the fitness of things. But 
_it certainly will not square with his lip-service and his worthy uncle’s 
lip-service to democracy. Combined with the Iniative and the Elective 
Executive—the former of which would enable the people themselves 
to directly initiate legislation, while the latter would substitute an 
Executive controlled by the House of Commons for a Cabinet which, 
though nominally responsible to, in truth controls the House of Com- 
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mons—the Referendum would secure direct legislation by the people 
for the people. The Commons would control the Cabinet, and the 
people would control the Commons; and every question would be 
decided upon its merits apart altogether from ‘‘party exigencies,’’ for 
government by party would then be a thing of the past, and govern- 
ment by the people at last a reality. Under such conditions, more- 
over, it is clear that so gross an anomaly as the House of Lords would 
no longer be suffered to exist. 


But, while Direct Legislation is the democratic ideal, and while we 
would that our Premier recognised that ideal, 

The Lords’ as does Mr. W. J. Bryan, the Democratic 
Veto Must Go. favourite for the Presidency of the United 
States, we realise that in striking at the veto 

power of the House of Lords Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is doing, 
and doing right manfully, as is his wont, the duty that lies nearest. 
On the whole, we strongly approve his method of adjusting the dif- 
ferences between the two Houses of Parliament and of securing that 
the will of the Representative Chamber shall prevail over that of the 
‘**House of Hereditary Wreckers ;’’ though, with Mr. Sherwell and 
other Liberal members, we are of opinion that three conferences are 
two too many ; and we heartily welcome the decision of the Govern- 
ment to substitute quinquennial for septennial Parliaments. We 
sympathise in large measure with the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Arthur Henderson on behalf of the Labour Party—‘‘That the Upper 
House, being an irresponsible part of the Legislature, and of necessity 
representative only of interests opposed to the general well-being, is 
a hindrance to national progress, and ought to be abolished.’’ But 
to abolish the House of Lords without putting another Second Cham- 
ber, eand a stronger because, in part at least, representative Second 
Chamber, in its place, is hardly as yet within the region of practical 
politics. As supporters of the Single Chamber system, therefore, we 
would prefer to see the present House of Lords deprived of its power 
for evil and left to die a natural death, in the hope that when that 
time arrives the people may have outgrown the Second Chamber 
superstition and may be prepared to establish a true system of popular 
government. At the same time we welcome the warning addressed by 
the Attorney General to the House of Lords—that ‘‘The resolution 
was not introduced in any unfriendly spirit to the House of Lords. 
It did not seek to destroy that House. It sought to indicate the lines 
on which that House might long exist as a Chamber of review. But 
if the question was not to be approached in the spirit of the resolution 
then those who attacked the resolution must face the responsibility ;’’ 
that ‘‘If they flouted the resolution, if they threw contempt on the 
representatives in whose name the Government were acting, then 
the future of the House of Lords would be far more probably indi- 
cated by the amendment standing in the name of the Labour mem- 
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bers.’”” We welcome this warning as shewing that the Government 
“‘mean business,’’ and that if the Lords prove obdurate sterner 
measure than that suggested by the Prime Minister will be meted 
out to them. We would even express a fervent hope that the Lords 
may prove at least sufficiently obstinate to induce the Government to 
reduce by two the number of conferences to be held between the two 
Houses before the Commons finally prevail. 


It is of good augury that at the very outset of his speech on the 
resolution against the Lords’ veto the Premier 
Lords of the = called attention to the famous resolutions of 
Land and of 1678 and 1860—resolutions the tenour of which 
Parliament. = all good Liberals would do well to store in their 
memories for frequent use during the campaign 
against the Hereditary Chamber. Finance, as we have repeatedly 
shown, is the weak spot in the defences of the House of Lords. 
Against attack on financial lines their lordships are powerless ;, and 
the battering-ram of a big Budget Bill is a weapon that will soon 
bring the walls of their Jericho tumbling about their ears. In this 
connection Liberal workers, writers, and speakers would do well to 
study ‘‘The Lords of the Land as Lords of Parliament and Lords 
of the Kingdom,” a report of a speech delivered to the Liverpool 
Reform Club on April 25th last, by Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles, 
ex-M.P. for King’s Lynn, recently published in pamphlet form by 
the Financial Reform Association. Would that it had been issued 
at a penny instead of at sixpence. In this speech, Mr. Bowles, who 
has been very usefully ‘‘passing his leisure in historical research,’’ 
has ‘‘shown by unimpeachable independent testimony from the Anglo- 
Saxon times of Alfred to the Tudor times that the people of England 
were rich, were scarcely taxed at all, and that all the burden of the 
public expenditure and finances was, broadly and generally speaking, 
either supplied by the king ‘of his own,’ or borne by the lords of 
the land.’’ He shows how by the plunder of the monasteries and 
similar methods the peers became first ‘‘lords of the land,” then 
“Lords of Parliament and Lords of the Kingdom,’’ and how by 
divers means ‘‘the land shuffled off its burdens on to the shoulders 
of the community at large, mostly landless ;’’ how, in fact, they 
conducted a gigantic ‘‘no rent campaign’’ against the Nation, and 
succeeding in substituting for the State-rent-charge, in return for 
which they held their lands, the rates and taxes that now burden 
trade and industry. 


So far as his historical researches go, Mr. Bowles’s speech is to be 
highly commended, and may be safely followed ; 

Essentials of but the “practical conclusions’ he draws ‘‘from 
a Successful what seems the terrible indictment I have laid 
Campaign. before you,’”’ conclusions which he himself char- 
acterises as ‘‘few and modest,’’ are weak and 
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inadequate in the extreme. Not such were the practical conclusions 
that Richard Cobden drew from a similar indictment. Cobden boldly 
denounced the levying of the 4s. Land Tax on the values of 1692, 
instead of on the actual yearly value of the land, as ‘‘a fraudulent 
evasion,’’ and roundly declared, ‘‘I hope to see societies formed cal- 
ling upon the Legislature to revalue the land and put a taxation upon 
it in proportion to the needs of the State.’’ The present Government 
have taken in hand the revaluation of the land, though, unhappily, 
the introduction of the English Valuation Bill has been delayed till 
next year, and we trust that before they appeal to the country for a 
mandate to abolish the Lords’ veto the Government will make a 
beginning of putting a taxation upon the land in proportion to the 
needs of the State, carrying out, on some such lines as those of the 
‘big Budget Bill’’ we have so often advocated, great financial reforms 
which are at the same time great social and great industrial reforms. 
Only by such action can they show that they are thoroughly in 
earnest. Only by such action can they convince the country that 
they really ‘‘mean business,’’ and secure at the next General Election 
the triumphant majority which is absolutely essential to the success- 
ful prosecution of their campaign against ‘‘the Lords of the land and 
of Parliament.”’ 


The electors of Jarrow have condemned the House of Lords and 
Tariff Reform by 10,294 votes to 3,930—by a 
The Moral of majority, that is to say, of nearly three to one; 
Jarrow. which is as it should be. On the other hand, 
Mr. Pete Curran, the successful candidate, has 
been returned to Parliament by less than one-third of the total number 
of votes cast, a result which, apart altogether from the personality or 
politics of the candidate so returned, is anything but satisfactory. 
The outstanding moral of this four-cornered bye-election, as of the 
three-cornered fights which have preceded it, is the necessity for 
adopting some form of Preferential or Exhaustive Ballot—on the 
lines of the Bill introduced last year by Mr. J. M. Robertson— by 
means of which it will be secured that, whatever the number of 
candidates, the elected candidate shall have an absolute majority of 
the votes cast. This method, which has been used for years past by 
the Northumberland Miners’ Federation in the selection of their 
officials, is very simple in operation, involving only the numbering off 
of the candidates in order of choice, and is far superior to the Second 
Ballot system so often advocated, inasmuch as it means only one 
election campaign and only one polling day instead of two, and 
therefore entails much less expense and much less unsettlement of 
trade and industry. 
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Further, it is clear that if the Government would hold its own as 
against Tariff Reform on the one hand and 
Yellow Slavery against Socialism on the other, it must deal 
and White! far more boldly and energetically than it has 
yet made any attempt to do with the great 
industrial and social problems of the day. It is all to the good that 
Yellow Slavery in the Transvaal has been condemned, and that the 
first batches of Chinamen are now in process of repatriation ; but the 
Government has hitherto failed to make any really earnest effort to 
cope with the even more serious problem of slavery here at home—a 
slavery under which, as shown in evidence before the Sweating Com- 
mittee (‘‘Tribune,’’ June 29), women in some cases work all week, 
ten hours per day on the average, for the munificent sum of two shil- 
lings! The root cause of this industrial slavery is land monopoly, and 
the only business-like and effective method of dealing with land 
monopoly—(Land Tenure Bills and Small Holdings Bills are nearly 
useless, and Land Purchase Bills are worse than useless, as that 
costly failure, the Irish Land Purchase Act, demonstrates)—is the 
taxation of land values. This being a financial measure, the House 
of Lords have no right to interfere with it. The Government, there- 
tore, have a free hand in regard to it ; and, if they had been thoroughly 
in earnest in respect of industrial and social reform, they would have 
carried Land Valuation Bills for England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales last year, and would have followed that up this year by Bills 
empowering local authorities throughout the Kingdom to rate land 
values, and by a Budget, levying the 1692 Land Tax of 4s. in the £ 
on present values, and embracing payment of members and of elec- 
tion expenses, the abolition of all taxes on food, old-age pensions, 
and a substantial reduction of the income tax. 


Unless the Government make up for lost time in regard to this 
matter, unless before they appeal to the country 

Mr. McKenna’s they are able to show a good record of achieve-' 
ideal! ment in respect of financial reforms which are 

at the same time great industrial and great 

social reforms, they may well find when too late, not merely that 
they have failed to secure a mandate against the Lords’ veto, but 
that they have succeeded in betraying the country into the hands 
of the Socialists and the Tariff Reformers. The Scottish Valuation 
Bill is to be passed this session, but Clause I., Section 4, of that Bill 
—‘‘Until Parliament otherwise determines, no person shall be liable 
to be taxed or rated in respect of the entry prescribed by this Act’’— 
is distinctly disquieting to the lay mind, and looks like a bad example 
of the art of ‘‘How not to do it.’’ It suggests, in the first place, the 
possibility and the desirability of inserting in its stead a short clause 
empowering local bodies to rate land values when they please and to 
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what extent they please as soon as those values have been ascertained; 
and, in the second place, one cannot but view with suspicion the 
insertion of words which expressly deprive the Valuation Bill of the 
character of a taxation Bill, and would seem to lay it open to attack 
by the House of Landlords. Very disquieting, also, is Mr. McKenna's 
declaration (House of Commons, July 2), not commented en by Mr. 
Asquith in his subsequent speech, that ‘‘in an ideal system nothing 
would be better than to have our national income raised by Income 
Tax and Death Duties,’’ as ‘‘we should thereby get rid of all burdens 
on trade.’’ It would be neither sound economics nor honest 
finance. It would leave some individuals in possession of 
values created by and therefore rightly belonging to the whole com- 
munity, while it would take for communal purposes the honest earn- 
ings and the honest accumulations of other individuals. The truly 
ideal system of taxation is that advocated by Henry George—the 
Single Tax on Land Values, respecting which Henry George well 
said, ‘‘We would simply take for the community what belongs to the 
community—the value that attaches to land by the growth of the 
community ; leave sacred to the individual all that belongs to the 
individual.’’ It may be, however, that Mr. McKenna and Mr. Asquith. 
are, with Mr. Chiozza Money, of the opinion that ‘‘a graduated Income 
Tax is the most effective possible taxation of land values ;’’ but, in 
that case, like Mr. Money, they have yet to learn the very A B C 
of sound economics and of honest finance. Again, it is disquieting to 
find Mr. F. D. Acland, M.P., Private Secretary to Mr. Haldane, 
attending the inaugural meeting of the Landholders’ Central Asso- 
ciation, held at Lord Salisbury’s London residence and presided over 
by Mr. Walter Long. However well wrapped-up the ‘‘objects’’ of the 
Association may be, the real aim and object is clearly to resist the 
Government’s proposals of land reform and especially the taxation of 
land values, and in spite of its professedly ‘‘non-party’’ character 
there is no place for any true Liberal in such an organisation. 


Further, what did Mr. Asquith mean, when “‘speaking as a member 
of the Government’’ at the Mansion House 

Will Mr. Asquith dinner on July 5th (‘‘Tribune,’’ July 6th), 
Kindly Explain? ‘‘he said, as his colleagues did, without 
exception, so far as he knew, that in the 

maintenance of the institution of private property and in the continued 
reliance on individual initiative was the mainspring of financial and 
commercial success ;’’ when he ‘“‘deduced as necessary corollaries 
from these assumptions the maintenance of the sanctity of. contract, 
the impossibility of expropriation, even for the best public purposes, 
without adequate compensation, and adequate security for every 
form of public or private investment ;’’ and when he ‘‘asserted with 
the utmost confidence that not only he, but, so far as he knew, none 
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of his colleagues, would ever be parties to any form of administration 
or legislation which threatened these essential foundations of our 
financial and commercial stability?’’ It is very certain that the 
bankers and merchants of the City of London to whom these words 
were addressed would understand them as barring such a ‘‘confis- 
catory’’ proposal as the taxation or rating of land values ; and it is 
clear that an explanation is in order from the Liberal Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to the Liberal Party, which stands pledged in honour 
to those reforms. We stand for the sanctity of just contracts, but we 
hold that if contracts are unjust they cannot by any logical process 
be considered sacred. We stand for private property in privately- 
earned wealth; and, as logically follows from this principle, for 
communal property in that which is communally-earned. We stand, 
too, for individual initiative, and for that reason we would sweep 
away land monopoly, robber rates and taxes, and all other unjust 
restrictions on and interferences with individual initiative. We stand, 
therefore, first of all, for the rating and taxation of land values. 
Where does Mr. Asquith stand on these matters? Will Mr. Asquith 
kindly explain. 


‘It is a most unhappy coincidence that the Czar should have dissolved 
the Duma, thereby once more 

The Hague, declaring open war upon his unfor- 

The Duma, and the Land. tunate subjects, on the very day 
of the opening of the Peace 

Conference which he has summoned at the Hague. His action has 
not only put an end to all possibility of an entente between this 
country and Russia, but would seem to call for a strong condemnatory 
resolution on the part of the Conference, which inaugurated under 
such inauspicious circumstances seems likely to do but little for the 
cause of Peace. In truth, the Conference, in any case, deals but 
with symptoms instead of with root causes. Injustice, fundamental 
injustice, within each nation is the cause of unrest, both within and 
without ; and, until that fundamental injustice has been removed, 
peace, within and without, is impossible. Land monopoly and robber 
tates and taxes are at the root of Russia’s troubles. On the one 
hand we have the Czar, the Grand Dukes, the 130,000 landlords, and 
the brutal ‘‘Black Hundreds ;’’ on the other the 150,000,000 of 
Russia. It was the demand for land reform that led to the dissolution 
of the Duma. M. Stolypin’s object was to secure that the third Duma 
should be a landlord’s Duma. He had hoped, we are told in the 
“Tribune’’ of July 5th, by the prompt sale of the 27,000,000 acres of 
Crown lands which the Czar last year ordered should be transferred 
to the Peasant Land Bank, to influence the impending new elections 
and to induce the peasants to refrain from agrarian riots. But, the 
landlords of the nobility class did not like these proceedings, regarding 
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them, not without reason, as likely to lead to a fall in land values, 
and M. Stolypin was compelled to abandon his scheme. As Count Leo 
Tolstoi has again and again declared, the taxation of land values is 
the true root remedy for Russia’s troubles, as for our own troubles. 
Until by the taxation of land values and the abolition of robber rates 
and taxes we have secured justice, just dealings, between man and 
man within each nation, the only sound foundation for just dealings 
between nation and nation, Peace Conferences can but ‘‘cry ‘Peace, 
peace,’ where there is no peace.’’ And if this country truly desires to 
lead the way towards universal peace, it can best do so, as we have 
repeatedly urged, by first putting its own house in order, by setting 
other nations an example of peace and justice at home. This country, 
also, with, as the ‘‘Dilke Return’’ shows, its more than three-Power 
Navy, can well afford to set the example of a cessation of armaments, 
instead of setting the pace in armaments; and, as we have often 
pointed out, if the Army and the Navy were made, as they used to 
be and as they ought to be, a first charge on the land values of the 
country, the very classes which now clamour for extravagant expen- 
diture on armaments would be amongst the most earnest advocates 
of economy. In regard to Peace abroad—as in regard to financial, 
industrial, and social reform at home—‘‘the land question is the 
bottom question ;’’ and, therefore, if Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and his Government would not stand doubly forsworn they must 
address themselves in thorough earnest to the prompt solution of this 
problem of problems. 


In doing honour to Mark Twain, England has done even greater 
honour to herself. For great as he is as a 

Mark Twain v. humorist, Mark Twain is greater still as a 
King Leopold. wmoralist, as a democrat among democrats, 
as a Satirist of what is evil and false, and a 

seer of the good that is to come. His ‘‘Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur,’’ for instance, is not only most delicious fooling, but in con- 
junction with the illuminating illustrations by Dan Beard, it consti- 
tutes a trenchant exposure of the follies of Protection and of the 
slavery involved in the private ownership of land, with in each case 
a clear exposition of the better way. He has recently dealt in mas- 
terly fashion with the claims of ‘‘Christian Science,’’ but perhaps his 
most biting satire and his most terrific exposure of wrong and hypo- 
crisy is the ‘‘Soliloquy’’ which he puts into the mouth of King 
Leopold, the blood-stained tyrant of the Congo. In the preface to 
this book, Mr. E. D. Morel, who in his ‘‘Red Rubber’’ has also 
exposed the true character of the hell on earth that masquerades under 
the name of the Congo Free State, says, ‘‘It is, I think, accurate to 
say that American Opinion generally looks upon Mark Twain 
as a moral force for righteousness. Here, we are apt to look upon 
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him merely as a humorist. His own people know him best ; and their 
view is the long one, and the right one. Behind Mark Twain’s 
humour pulsates a passion for human liberties, a fierce opposition to 
autocracy, a hatred of every form of injustice, a detestation of conven- 
tionality, cant, and humbug. . . In his belief, the sanctity of the 
forest homes of a primitive race is as inviolable in the eyes of Almighty 
God as the palace of the millionaire—perhaps more so.’’ The mordant 
character of ‘‘King Leopold’s Soliloquy,’’ is shown by the following 
extract—‘‘My critics go shuddering around, brooding over the reduc- 
tion of the Congo population from 25,000,000 to 15,000,000 in the 
twenty years of my administration ; then they burst out and call me 
‘the King with ten million murders on his soul.’ They call me a 
‘record.’ They remark that twice in a generation, in India, the Great 
Famine destroys 2,000,000 out of a population of 320,000,000, and the 
whole world holds up its hands in pity and horror ; then they fall to 
wondering where the world would find room for its emotions if I had 
a chance to trade places with the Great Famine for twenty years! The 
idea fires their fancy, and they go and imagine the Famine coming in 
state at the end of the twenty years and prostrating itself before me, 
saying : ‘Teach me, Lord, I perceive I am but an apprentice.’ And 
next they imagine Death coming, with his scythe and hour-giass, 
and begging me to marry his daughter and reorganise his plant and 
run the business. For the whole world, you see!’’ The value of the 
“Soliloquy’’ as an indictment of King Leopold’s rule in the Congo 
is greatly enhanced by a number of photographs of the maimed bodies 
of his slave-subjects and by appendices giving illuminating facts and 
figures. Mark Twain has done a splendid work in this his exposure 
of the iniquities of the Congo, and we trust that England will ere 
long further honour him and further honour herself by putting an 
end to the long reign of terror and of blood in that distressful land. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Among the books that have recently come into our hands, Prof. 
Alexander’s ‘‘Short History of Philosophy’! is one of the most 
welcome and useful. Sixty years ago, George Henry Lewes first 
sent out his ‘‘Biographical History of Philosophy,’’ which proved to 
be the gateway through which many young students passed into the 
realms of lofty and inspiring thought. It is true that Lewes believed 
in the impossibility of philosophy ; but that, probably, rendered him 
all the more fitting to be its historian. He studied it from the outside, 
and offered to the public an impartial ‘‘Contribution to the History 
of Humanity.’’ There are still living a few among us who love to 
take down the four neat little shilling volumes, and to enjoy the clear 
and crisp sentences in which Lewes first introduced his fascinating 
subject to them. Since the publication of this work, we have had 
little worth mentioning of the kind from any British author, and have 
been fain to avail ourselves of translations. Now, at last Prof. 
Alexander comes forward to re-write, from a British standpoint, the 
history of philosophy and to bring that history down to the present 
time. Our examination of this book leads us to believe that it will do 
for the present generation, and probably for several future gener- 
ations, very much what Lewes’s book did for the students of the 
middle of the last century. We hold this to be the highest praise 
that such a work could receive. We were at once captivated by the 
short introduction, which is a genuine introduction preparing the 
student for entering intelligently and with interest upon what follows. 
The style of the whole work is clear and nervous, without either 
prolixity or cram-book scrappiness. The work is therefore excep- 
tionally readable, a great virtue in a book which deals with an abstruse 
subject and is intended mainly for beginners. Lewes claimed that he 
had given to his history ‘‘an organic completeness ;’’ and much in the 
same way, Prof. Alexander has attempted—and has succeeded in 
his attempt—‘‘to show the place and influence of each [successive 
system of philosophy] in the evolution of thought.’’ Unlike Lewes, 
our author believes in philosophy ; and naturally has his preferences 
among the philosophers. But, though—for example—he does not 
disguise his admiration for Hegel, yet it is only in the last chapter, 
where he deals with contemporary philosophy, that we have found any 


1 “A Short History of Philosophy.”” By Arch. B. D. Alexander, M.A. 
Maclehose and Sons. 
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exhibition of personal bias to which we can take exception. Our 
author’s attitude towards Haeckel suggests the suspicion that he is 
judging him rather at second-hand and through a medium of prejudice. 
When our author says that Haeckel’s theory is ‘‘based upon unverified 
assumption,’’ he is not only guilty of a careless tautology, but 
he seems to forget that every metaphysical theory is necessarily an 
assumption, and that as soon as it becomes verified it passes over 
from metaphysics to science. When our author refers to what he 
calls Haeckel’s ‘‘ill-concealed enmity to Christianity,’’ and when he 
quotes Paulsen’s virulent attack upon Haeckel, he ceases for the 
moment to be the impartial historian and becomes the mere theological 
combatant. But we do not wish to give undue emphasis to what we 
consider an inadvertency, which can be easily rectified in a second 
edition ; and we cordially repeat the welcome which we have already 
accorded to the book. As a gauge of the author’s masterly treatment 
of his subject, and of his faculty of making abstruse subjects 
intelligible, we would point to the long and interesting section on 
Hegel. The author has done well to modify the usual division of his 
subject into Ancient, Medizval, and Modern, by breaking up the 
history into seven periods :—From Thales to Aristotle ; the Roman 
period ; Medizval from fifth to fiftéenth century ; Renaissance, from 
fifteenth to seventeenth century ; the Enlightenment, from Locke to 
Kant ; German Philosophy, from Kant to Hegel ; and Philosophy of 
the Nineteenth Century. The general reader, who wishes to round 
off his mental equipment with a clear view of the course of philosophic 
thought, will find here exactly what he is seeking. 

In his ‘‘Lectures on Humanism,’’? Professor Mackenzie has made 
a very useful addition to Sonnenschein’s ‘‘Ethical Library.’’ The 
author was already well-known to students by his ‘‘Outlines of Meta- 
physics,’’ his ‘‘Manual of Ethics,’’ and his ‘‘Introduction to Social 
Philosophy.’’ The present ‘‘Lectures ’’ are in substance those which 
the author delivered as Dunkin Lecturer at Manchester College, 
Oxford. As the course was too short to enable the lecturer to give 
more than what he felt to be a sketchy and inadequate treatment of 
his subject, he has added a lecture containing hints of ideas which he 
‘hopes shortly to be able to develop more fully.’’ In the meantime, 
this little book, as one of a series of ethical manuals, will serve the 
purpose of introducing the subject of humanism to students who may 
thereby be induced to pursue it further. Prof. Mackenzie tells us, in 
the lecture on the meaning of humanism, that he does not ‘‘use the 
term in quite the sense that has recently been given to it by a certain 
school of your younger writers.’’ He does not use it as equivalent to 
what is described as pragmatism, though he regards pragmatism as 


2 “Lectures on Humanism, with Special Reference to its Bearings on 
Sociolezy.”” By . Mackenzie, M.A., Prof. of Philosophy, University College, 
Cardiff. Swan, Sonnenschein. 
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one of the special forms in which humanism has appeared ; but his 
object is ‘‘to consider humanism in a somewhat larger sense,’’ ‘‘as a 
point of view from which human life is regarded as an independent 
centre of interest, if not even as containing within itself the key to 
all other interests.’’ Or again, ‘‘Humanism, as I here understand it, 
may be described in general as the attitude of mind which seeks the 
key to the world in the life of man, or, at any rate, the key to man’s 
life within himself.’’ The humanistic movement at the beginning of 
the modern age was ‘‘swallowed up. . . . in anew naturalism ;” 
and only recently ‘‘a genuine modern humanism can be said to have 
come to birth.’’ The second lecture is devoted to the lines of advance 
of this movement as influenced by Rousseau, the German idealism, 
and Comie. Other lectures treat successively of humanism in 
philosophy, in politics, in economics, in education, and in religion. 
Lectures on the limitations of humanism and the implications of 
humanism finish the volume. The conclusion to which the lecturer 
arrives is that ‘‘some form of humanism is the only possible method 
of making our universe intelligible to ourselves.’’ 

When we had finished our study of Mr. Duncan’s very readable 
and stimulating ‘‘Evolution of Matter, Life, and Mind,’’> we felt that 
the author had left little in the universe unexplained. He had taken 
us from the ‘electrical constitution of matter’’ right on to the ‘‘ethical 
mind,’’ and landed us in ‘‘a noble religion born of science.’’ Link by 
link the whole chain of existence had been forged or rather evolved 
before our mind’s eye, without a break. It was all so beautiful, and 
so easy, and so almost self-evident. We thought of the French ‘‘C’est 
magnifique, mais. . . . °’’ But was it true? If we hesitate 
to endorse this solution of the riddle of the universe as soon as it 
is sprung upon us, we are not to be understood as wishing to depre- 
ciate our author’s book, which deserves, for some of its qualities, very 
high praise. It contains speculation which is daring without being 
rash, and we are not sure that some of its most original propositions 
may not win a respectable place in speculative thought; but, of 
course, in a short notice we can do no more than call attention to the 
work. A quarter-of-a-century ago, the author, in his ‘‘Conscious 
Matter,’’ attempted to ‘“‘bridge the chasm between the mental and 
physical, by claiming for all Energy in Receipt a new name, that of 
Subjectivity ; the elementary unit of which is Feeling.’’ Feeling and 
energy are alternate states of all matter. Feeling is given out as 
Energy. Energy is experienced as Feeling. Since the publication of 
‘‘Conscious Matter,’’ the development of scientific theory has tended 
to confirm the author in his views ; and he now offers us a completed 
scheme, in which the omnipresent Ether is the Fountain of Being, of 
Body and Mind, the Deity. We are led on from the Kinesis of 


3 “The Evolution of Matter, Life, and Mind.” By W. Stewart Duncan, 
author of “ Conscious Matter,” etc. Philadelphia: Index Publishing Company. 
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Matter, through the Psychosis of Matter, to the dawn of protoplasmic 
life, and so on to the evolution of man. The author is not merely a 
monist, but he claims to give some explanation of the derivation of 
both mind and matter upon monistic principles. As samples of our 
author’s ideas, we quote the following, culled almost at random :— 
“It was necessary that inorganic matter should have the psychic 
element associated with it from the outset, in order that any inorganic 
matter which might be enrolled in the vital form of protoplasm. . 
. + Should be ready to contribute its share in the vital structure to 
be built.’”’ Again: ‘‘The whole principle of vital adaptation in the 
organic world, from its simplest to its most complex manifestation, 
seems to be nothing more than an extension of the principle of elas- © 
ticity so conspicuous in the inorganic world.’’ Once more: ‘‘We 
must affirm of every body or compound of atoms, of every atom or 
compound of electrons, and of every single electron, that subjectivity 
is one of the states to which it is constantly liable. Thus, all that we 
call ‘matter’ is at least sensitive and capable of feeling.’’ Necessarily, 
Mr. Duncan’s ‘‘religion born of science’ knows no more of conscious 
human immortality than does Positivism. ‘‘The elements of our 
present personal life will ever remain elements of universal life.’’ We 
shall hear of Mr. Duncan again. ~ 

Mr. McCabe’s ‘‘Bible in Europe’’4 is a forcible rejoinder to the 
claim that the Bible is ‘‘the source of England’s greatness.’’ The 
book is also a searching criticism of the attitude generally taken by 
ecclesiastical historians and apologists. To turn the tables upon 
those who would teach us to believe that we owe our modern 
civilisation and all its virtues—such few virtues, alas, as it has—to 
Christianity, is not so difficult a task as many unthinking followers of 
orthodox leaders would suppose. The ecclesiastical historians and 
apologists themselves supply the arms and ammunition with which 
Mr. McCabe attacks them. It was necessary for him to do little more 
than take these arms and ammunition and to make an intelligent use 
of them. He does certainly introduce original points ; but his book 
differs from most others on the subject, chiefly in the original use he 
makes of the old material. He takes up seriatim such subjects as the 
development of science ; works of mercy and humanity ; the child 
and the mother ; the slave, the serf, and the worker ; the adminis- 
tration of justice ; the Church and art ; the influence of the Bible on 
morality ; and he finds no difficulty in showing either that the part of 
Christianity in the progress of civilisation in these several depart- 
ments has been much less than is generally supposed, or that in most 
cases Christianity has acted as a hindrance to progress. Even as to 
morals, which might be thought to be the stronghold of the Church, 
Mr. McCabe has had to exercise an almost painful amount of reserve 


4 “The Bible in Europe: An Inquiry into the Contribution of the Christian 
Religion to Civilisation.” By Joseph McCabe. Watts and Co. 
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to keep his chapter of charges against the Church decent enough for 
print. Of course, when we say that the author has successfully 
maintained his attack, we shall be met by scepticism and denial. 
Our reply is—read the book and then form an impartial opinion. It 
will accord with ours. The book needed writing ; and Mr. McCabe 
is one of the best fitted to write it. 

The author of ‘‘Freedom in the Church’’S has already made a 
mark in theological literature, and holds a prominent position in the 
American Episcopal Church. His scholarly little book has been called 
forth by the agitation that is at present disturbing his Church, over 
the doctrine of the Virgin Birth ; and it is a plea for liberty to regard 
that—and a number of other dogmas—as non-essential. His argu- 
ment is, in brief, that subscription does not involve literal assent to 
any parts of the Creeds or Articles not covered by the following 
question and answer in the Church Catechism: ‘‘What dost thou 
chiefly learn in these Articles of thy belief? Answer: First, I learn 
to believe in God the Father, who hath made me and all the world. 
Secondly, in God the Son, who hath redeemed me and all mankind. 
Thirdly, in God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me and all people of 
God.’’ We learn from the chapter on ‘‘Modern Sensitiveness about 
the Virgin-Birth,’’ that the author’s own attitude towards this and 
several other dogmas is that ‘‘the primary religious question is, not 
whether a certain doctrine is true, for we may have no canons of 
determining truth; but what does’ it mean,—a question we can 
always answer.’’ The answer is, ‘‘If the appearance of the first man 
is more truly represented to the religious imagination as proceeding 
from the Divine will, after special deliberation in the councils of 
heaven, much more must the second man, who is the Lord from 
heaven, have entered upon the scene of His task on earth in 
some still more special and supernatural way.’’ This seems to make 
the ‘‘religious imagination”’ a universal solvent of dogma. One man's 
‘religious imagination’? may reject one dogma and another man’s 
another. The greater part of the book is directed against the Catholic 
party in the author’s Church who would impose upon the clergy a 
rigid adherence to the medizval interpretation of the creeds. In this 
part we have a well-digested and learned history of the rise of Mari- 
olatry as connected with the introduction of the article ‘‘ Conceived 
by the Holy Ghost ’’ into the Creed. This part is excellent enough 
to give to the book considerable historical value, quite independent 
of the controversial aim of the book. 

The anonymous author of ‘‘ The Religion of a Layman ’’6 tells 
us, in an introductory note that ‘‘ these essays are plain words to 


5 “Freedom in the Church,” By Alexander V. G. Allen, Prof. in the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge (U.S.), etc. Macmillan. 

6 “The Religion of a Layman.” Being Studies of Various Subjects—the 
Serious Reflections of a Long Life. Together with a Review of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. Edinburgh: Waddie and Co., Limited. 
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plain men and women, and appeal to the intelligence and conscience 
of everyone, a portion of which is bestowed upon us all.’’ Every page 
bears evidence of a shrewd but reverent ethical common-sense, in- 
formed by considerable reading. The author is a man of independent 
thought. Here and there are traces of a lack of logical 
training, as well as a lack of acquaintance with some of 
the latest results of critical inquiry. The doctrinal position 
of the author may be gathered from the following representative 
extracts from his ‘‘Confession of Faith’’ :—‘‘I believe in one God, 
the Designer, Maker, and Director of allthings. . . . ... I 
believe that God acts through well-defined laws. . . . I believe 
it to be contrary to the nature of God to do anything wrong. 
I believe man to be the highest creation of God.’’ From this he 
derives a reasonable hope, but admits he has no proof, of human 
immortality. ‘‘ I believe Jesus Christ to be one of the best religious 
instructors the world has ever produced. . . . . I believe that 
prayer is only useful and proper in so far as it weans the mind of man 
from the sordid duties of life and elevates his character. 

The worship of God should have its root in the heart, and reajlaiite 
all my actions. . . . . . My public duty is to promote, as far 
as in me lies, the passing of wise laws, so that I may help to raise 
the fallen, strengthen the weak, eradicate vice, and annihilate crime.”’ 
As to the Churches, even the Reformed are the ‘‘ sworn enemies ”’ of 
truth ; and ‘‘as the Christian teachers of old attacked the Pagan 
rites, so must you attack the creeds of the Churches.’’ Above a 
hundred pages are filled with a review of the Westminster Confession, 
the text of the Confession occupying the bottoms of the pages. The 
reviewer does not mince his words ; he leaves little of the Confession 
uncondemned, ‘' The ecclesiastical mind is strangely formed.’’ 
“The blasphemous doctrine of predestination,’’ The doctrine of 
election ‘' is simply not true.’’ While recognising the utility of a day 
of rest, the author holds that ‘‘ to compel people to go to church for 
a whole day, and to read only theological books, is to a great many 
a harder toil than they have to undergo in any other day of the 
week.’’ He would have every parish ‘‘ handed over to a freely 
elected committee with the obligation to spend the parish funds in the 
public teaching of religion unfettered by creeds,’’ the Church being 
made ‘‘ the centre of every good work,”’ including morals, civics, 
and natural science. In his comments on the section of the West- 
minster Confession dealing with the Civil Magistrate, he says “‘ the 
history of the Church has the smell of blood through the long 
centuries of the Christian era.’’ He also offers to his Presbyterian 
readers the—to them unfamiliar—Athanasian Creed, as ‘‘ a striking 
example of the evils of a stereotyped form of ritual, and the lack of 
freedom in a State-endowed Church.’’ The book unquestionably 
represents the tone of mind of multitudes of our thoughtful laymen. 
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Many readers of ‘‘The Keeper of the Keys,’’? will wonder what 
the title exactly means, and will wish that ‘‘ Christian thought in the 
twentieth century ’’ could obtain clearer, less oracular, less para- 
doxical expression. There does not appear to be any direct connec- 
tion between the subjects of the several essays, though there is a 
kind of—may we say it without offence ?—pseudo-philosophic idea 
of antagonism running through them all. ‘‘ Ultimate perfection 
seems suggested by the union of opposites in their very antagonism, 
emerging from the everlasting clash of atoms and ions, unfolding 
through the dynasties of nature and departments of Thought and 
restated predicates, and expressing itself behind and beyond the fun- 
damental principle of subject plus object.’’ This begins the first 
chapter, which is headed ‘‘ The Lord is a Man of War.’’ There 
follows this : ‘‘ We posit one (self) and immediately the other (not 
self) arises to confront and complete the synthesis by apparent con- 
tradiction.’’ We read not only of ‘‘ subject plus object,’’ but also 
of ‘‘subject contra object.’’ And so on. Paradox, metaphor, 
analogy—often rather far-fetched—tumble over each through the 
pages, like waves on the sea-shore. Though the author appears to 
have accepted the results of the higher criticism, he sprinkles his 
pages with Scriptural quotations from all parts of both Old and New 
Testament indifferently. If we understand the author correctly—and 
we are not sure that we always know what he means—the aim of the 
book is to show that the Cross is the synthesis reconciling the 
antagonistic thesis and antithesis of human life. It is impossible not 
to respect the high tone of sentiment and the humanistic zeal of the 
author : but why does he speak so like an inspired teacher uttering 
esoteric oracles to a coterie of admiring disciples ? 

That ‘‘ The Churches and Modern Thought ’’8 would run into a 
second edition was evident soon after the issue of the first, which was 
favourably noticed in these pages. Every competent critic seems to 
have recognised the book as one of the few which immediately com- 
mand recognition and which are unhesitatingly added to our classics. 
The author has found little to revise, and the only additions made are 
an expansion of the discussion on the Krishna and Buddha parallels, 
and a note in explanation of the Rationalist’s attitude towards 
Religion and Philosophy. The book is just such a clear and concise 
statement of its subject as can most usefully be placed before 
inquirers. ‘‘Tell me exactly how modern thought comes into collision 
with the Churches ?’’ is the inquiry often put by thoughtful men and 
women. The best answer to this inquiry is to offer to the inquirer 
Mr. Vivian’s book. 

7 “The Keeper of the Keys.” Being Essays on Christian Thought in the 
Twentieth Century. By the Rev. F. W. Orde Ward, B.A., Oxford, author of 
“Matin Bells,” “New Century Hynihs,” “Prisoner of Love,” etc. Griffiths, 
Maiden Lane, Strand, W.C. 


8 “The Churches and Modern Thought.” By Philip Vivian. Second and 
Revised Edition. Watts and Co. 
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We can imagine that some readers, on opening Mr. Robertson's 
“‘ Pioneer Humanists,’’? and catching sight of the list of works ‘‘By 
the same Author,’’ will exclaim, ‘‘ How can the man have found time, 
while yet in his middle age, to write so many books, many of which 
must have involved a great amount of patient research?’”’ He has 
found time ; and continues to give us fresh works at short intervals. 
The present, however, is not a new work, but a collection of pre- 
viously published essays which have been revised and expanded. The 
subjects are Machiavelli, Bacon, Hobbes, Spinoza, Shaftesbury, 
Mandeville, Gibbon, and Mary Wollstonecraft, all names, as the 
studious reader will at once perceive, around which considerable 
controversy has taken place, and which are therefore the more 
appropriate as subjects for Mr. Robertson’s well-known combative 
treatment. The volume is a companion one to the author’s 
‘Modern Humanists,’’ who are Carlyle, Mill, Emerson, Arnold, 
Ruskin, and Spencer. Both volumes appeal to two classes of readers 
—to critics, who may be interested in studying our author’s treat- 
ment of his characters, and to general readers, to whom the essays 
give actuality to what many know as merely often-quoted names. 
The essays usefully condense prolix controversial matter into a bulk 
with which busy men and women can deal. As an illustration of this 
we may mention the essay on ‘‘Bacon,’’ in which those to whom 
reading is only an occasional recreation will find the gist of Stebbing’s 
many-volumed study. Of course, as in all that Mr. Robertson writes, 
the characters in this book are approached from the standpoint of 
Free Thought. 


The first volume of Breysig’s ‘‘History of Mankind’’!? is in reality 
only the initial instalment of what deserves to be called an immense 
undertaking. According to the scheme which the author has drawn 
out, the History will extend to pretty well a dozen such massive 
volumes as the one before us. It is to embrace the whole world and 
all times. Repudiating Ranke’s limitation of history to those periods 
of which we have written accounts or intelligible monuments, Prof. 
Breysig will carry us back to the earliest prehistoric times, and will 
there seek for hints as to the development of human character and 
society. The first volume of his history acquires special interest from 
containing much valuable introductory matter. The history is not to 
be a mere collection of annals, but is to be a philosophical treatment 
of the subject on the lines indicated by Herder and Hegel. In fact, 
the dedication of the work is ‘‘In Namen Herders sei dies Werk 
begonnen.’’ Besides a copious preface, and a kind of dramatic pour- 
trayal of ‘‘Der Reigen der Kindheit’’ and ‘‘Der Heerzug der Konige,”’ 
we have some fifty pages devoted to an interesting introduction in 


9 “ Pioneer Humanists.” By John M. Robertson. Watts and Co. ; 
10 ‘“‘Die Geschichte der Menschheit.”” Band I. Von Kurt Breysig. Berlin: 
Bondi. 
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which the author deals with the material and arrangement of his work, 
and with a number of points involved in the philosophical treatment of 
history. Another portion of the Introduction which is to treat of the 
origin of man is reserved for a future volume ; but the portion we 
have here is in effect a valuable analytical treatise on the art of writing 
history from a philosophical standpoint. We content ourselves at 
present with these few descriptive notices of this work, as we purpose 
soon to return to the subject, and to deal with it at greater length. 
We will only add that the author has been maturing his project for 
many years, and has already published several anticipatory works 
which have attracted much attention. He is a professor at Berlin. 
His new undertaking will unquestionably take rank as one of the 
most remarkable of the kind attempted in our day. We eagerly 
anticipate further instalments of it. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


THREE volumes lying upon our table form part of the International 
Library of Social Science, and are issued by the Co-operative Publish- 
ing House of ‘‘Charles H. Kerr and Company.’’ This house is com- 
posed of a group of working people, numbering some 1,640, who 
contribute ten dollars apiege to the general fund. They receive no 
dividend, but enjoy the privilege of purchasing books published by 
the Company at half-price. Any net profits are employed in produc- 
ing more books. The object of this society is to bring within the 
reach of the labourer the really important works of International 
Socialism. The usual price is one dollar, an object lesson in the 
benefits of Protection. In England such books would be published 
at less than half the price. The volume which will appeal most 
strongly to the general reader is ‘‘The Rise of the American Prole- 
tarian,’’! by Mr. Austin Lewis. Those of us who are acquainted with 
the works of American writers upon this subject will hear with no 
surprise of the existence of a proletarian class in the protectionist and 
trust-ridden United States. We have a vivid recollection of the 
record of an American gentleman, who, in order to arrive at the 
actual conditions of unskilled labour, disguised as a tramp and with- 
out a cent. in his pocket, worked as a casual in various parts of the 
States for a twelvemonth, and barely escaped with his life. But as a 
class the proletarian, says Mr. Lewis, has hitherto been ignored by 
politicians in the States. He is in all respects similar to the European 
proletarian, and to ignore the fact of his existence is mere stupidity. 
Mr. Lewis’s object therefore is to show briefly the causes of his 


i “The Rise of the American Proletarian.” By Austin Lewis. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr and Company. 1907. 
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origin in the States and to describe the mode in which he has made 
his existence manifest up to the present time. This naturally involves 
a critical estimate of the environment in which he has evolved and an 
examination of the proletarian psychology. In his resumé of indus- 
trial history Mr. Lewis traces the growth of man’s battle with natural 
forces from the invention of the paleographic flint axehead to the 
complicated machinery of to-day. And he insists rightly that these 
inventions must be placed to the credit, not of individuals, but to the 
collective wisdom and experience of mankind. 

The development of machinery did little to relieve the worker 
from ceaseless toil, but he had at least his cottage home and, perhaps, 
a few acres to render him less dependent on the factor. But with 
the introduction of the factory system he became a slave indeed. To 
make profits—inordinate profits—for the individual capitalist, men, 
women and children, were devoured wholesale by this insatiable 
monster. Fortunately, out of evil came good. ‘These terrible results 
were, perhaps, inevitable, but they nearly cost England her manhood. 
The association of large numbers of workers engaged in common 
enterprise has taught solidarity, combination, and finally co-opera- 
tion. Mankind has been countless ages in learning the lesson of the 
division of labour. In the process, and for the moment, the prole- 
tarian is the victim of a system which has come to stay, but when the 
proletarian has also learned the lesson of co-operation, then he will 
be the master of the system, in which he is now the slave. Then the 
proletarian will have come by his own. 

In the States the evolution of industrialism presents different fea- 
tures, although the ultimate result has proved the same. As long as 
the West remained unfilled, the chief horrors of the factory system 
were absent. But it was the West which produced the Civil War. 
The struggle was, says Mr. Lewis, economic, not humanitarian. To 
retain its predominance in the national councils it was necessary for 
the South to acquire the West. With the West as slaves states, the 
North would have lost a market for its productions, and would have 
sunk under the perpetual political ascendency of the South. The 
North stood for commerce and capital: the South for agrarianism 
and feudalism. Of course the anti-slavery cry was not neglected. It 
was used as a goad to stir the masses into action. The abolitionist 
became unconsciously an impassioned instrument for preaching the 
gospel of the northern manufacturer. 

And the latter was not slow to snatch the spoils of victory. The 
war itself had converted the small bourgeoisie into the greater capi- 
talist, and by his capital with the aid of a hired legislature and a 
corrupt judiciary, white slave labour was substituted for the black 
slave labour of the South. With the rise of the greater capitalism 
commenced the rise of the proletariat. The West rapidly filled up, 
forming a new market for exploitation. Improved machinery lessened 
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the demand for skilled labour. The growth of corporations and trusts 
drove out the small manufacturer and trader; fresh herds of alien 
immigrants, the dregs of Europe, supplied the masters of industry 
with unskilled labour, and by their corrupt votes maintained them 
in political power. Moreover the tariff introduced for revenue pur- 
poses only during the war became a permanent means of protecting 
the manufacturer and swelling the profits of a diminishing group of 
individuals. America has ceased to be a democracy. It has become 
a plutocracy. With the introduction of the proletariat into politics 
commences social revolution. Industry must remain organised, but 
working-men, by capturing the government of the country, will be 
enabled to carry it on with some regard to the interests of the masses, 
who are at present exploited in the ignoble rush for wealth, which is 
used not for the uplifting of mankind, but for the vulgar ostentation 
of the few. 

We have said enough to indicate the original views expressed in 
this remarkable book, which the working-classes, both here and in 
the States, will do well to study. 

*‘Landmarks of Scientific Socialism’’ (Anti-Du  .ag),? by 
Frederick Engels, and translated for the first time by Mr. Austin 
Lewis, forms the second of the International Library of Social Science 
before us. In its inception it was a polemical attack on Eugene 
Duehring, a university teacher, who fancied he had discovered a new 
brand of scientific socialism, differing in essential respects from that 
of which Marx and Engels were the exponents. In traversing the 
theories of Duehring, and in order vo confute them, Engels was com- 
pelled to enunciate the scientific socialist position. It is this which 
renders the book so valuable, and indeed fascinating to the students 
of Socialism. Mr. Lewis had very wisely eliminated much of the 
polemical writing which is ephemeral and adds no force to the argu- 
ment. Engel’s main attack is directed against the ‘‘ eternal truth”’ 
theory. Apart from all Socialistic propaganda a distinct disintegra- 
ting process is proceeding in modern society. Each epoch contains 
the seeds of its own dissolution. Things have just this much value. 
They are transitory. ‘‘Eternal truth’’ in the realm of science, equally 
with that of philosophy, Engels scouts as absurd. The principles of 
ethics are not absolute. Moral laws are only relatively true. They are 
only true of certain conditions in relation to certain people and certain 
times. ‘‘Ali ethical theory,’’ says Engels, ‘‘is in the last instance a 
testimony of certain economic conditions prevailing in any community 
at any particular time. And in proportion as society developed class- 
antagonism, morality became a class morality and either justified the 
interests and domination of the ruling class or as soon as a subject 


2 “Landmarks of Scientific Socialism (Anti-Duehring).”” By Frederick 
Engels. Translated and Edited by Austin Lewis. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 
and Company. 1907. 
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class became strong enough justified revolt against the domination of 
the rulling class in the interests of the subject class. That by this 
means, there is an advance made in morals as a whole, just as there 
is in all other branches of human knowledge, there can be no doubt. 
But we have not yet advanced beyond class morals.’’ From this brief 
note some idea may be gathered of the immense value of this volume 
in the study of sociology. 

The third volume is ‘‘The Theoretical System of Karl Marx, In 
the Light of Recent Criticism,’’’ by Mr. Louis B. Boudin, which is 
substantially a reprint of a series of articles contributed to the ‘‘Inter- 
national Socialist Review.’’ The object of the author in this work is 
not to give an account of the causes which called forth the so-called 
Revisionist movement, i.e., the movement to revise Marxism, but 
to give an exposition of the teachings of Marx and to draw upon the 
literature of Revisionism only in so far as it might become necessary 
or expedient in the course of such exposition, in order to accentuate 
some of its points or differentiate them from others with which they 
are likely to be confused. 

At the same time the author does not enter into any detailed 
statement of the Marxian economic theory. He presents us rather 
with an outline of the Marxian system of thought, with the accent on 
the system, that is, the relation of its different parts to each other 
and the unity of the whole. It is upon the character of the Marxian 
structure, the relation of its parts to the whole that Mr. Boudin 
insists. Its foundations lie in the past, its framework embraces the 
present, and its lofty tower pierces the future. It embodies the idea 
worked out by Mr. Lewis, the march from Capitalism to Socialism. 
The proletariat has been organised by the very process of capitalist 
production and exploitation. Production on a large co-operative basis 
is imperative and inevitable. With the possession or control of the 
social machinery the co-operative commonwealth commences. 

“‘Our Slaughter-House System, a Plea for Reform,’’4 by Mr. C. 
Cash, of Coventry, and ‘‘The German Abattoir,’’ by Herr Hugo 
Heiss, of Straubing, Bavaria, is not the product of the Chicago meat 
scandal, but was written before Mr. Upton Sinclair’s graphic expo- 
sure of the revolting practices in the American meat trade horrified 
the civilised nations of two hemispheres. Mr. Cash does not seek to 
make our flesh creep by gruesome and sensational descriptions of our 
private slaughtering-houses, but he does show conclusively that in the 
vast majority of cases the private slaughter-house is one of the ‘‘dark 
places of the earth,’ wherein much avoidable cruelty and suffering 
is inflicted with callous indifference. In justice to the British public 


3 “The Theoretical System of Karl Marx, In the Light of Recent Criticism.” 
By Louis B. Boudin, LL.M. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr and Co x: 907. 

4 “Our Slaughter House System: A Plea for Reform.” By e ash, B.A. 
And “The German Abattoir.” By Hugo Heiss. London: George Bell and Sons. 
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the continuance of our present methods of slaughtering is due more 
to ignorance of the prevailing practices than to want of heart, 
although it is part of the Anglo-Saxon character to ignore what is 
unseen. 

This is borne out by our legislation. ‘‘We have,’’ writes Mr. 
Cash, ‘‘the most minute and explicit regulations for the care of cattle 
in transit. On its way to the slaughter-house, the animal theoretically 
has every attention paid to it. There must be no overcrowding ; 
There must be a sufficient supply of food and water ; the floor of the 
truck in which it travels must be so constructed that it cannot slip 
and injure itself. But at the door of the slaughter-house the law is 
silent.’’ It is true that the animal then comes within the provisions 
of the municipal by-laws, but these contain only a vague recommend- 
ation to avoid cruelty. There is no stipulation that the animal shall be 
stunned before being bled. 

It is on this point that Mr. Cash joins issue with the private 
butcher, who asserts he cannot slaughter without giviag pain. Any 
animal, large or small, can be killed instantaneously by various 
appliances which Mr. Cash describes. In the public abattoir these 
humaner methods could be enforced: in the private slaughter-house 
legislation for their enforcement would be impracticable. Unfortun- 
ately the humanitarian side has received little attention even from 
quarters where it might be expected. The Humanitarian League 
stands almost alone in calling attention to the present methods of 
slaughtering. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
appears to be utterly indifferent. Whatever may be the effect of 
humanitarian feeling, it is clear that as soon as the public realise 
the insanitary conditions attending the slaughter and preparation for 
sale of animal flesh, the private slaughter-house system will be swept 
away. In seeking reform, we must, as Mr. Cash urges, look to Ger- 
many for a model. The German abattoir is an accomplished fact, 
and Germany thirty years ago stood in much the same position as we 
stand to-day. As Mr. Cash admits, we have abattoirs in this country, 
but not the abattoir system. Whether we should at once enforce 
abattoirs upon every municipality is a large question, but there can 
be no doubt that where an abattoir has been established, all private 
slaughter-houses should be prohibited. Mr. Cash clearly shows that 
with such prohibition no public abattoir need be run at a loss. 

In his contribution to the work Herr Heiss gives a full and accurate 
account of the abattoir system in Germany, what the modern abattoir 
is, and what it does. It is designed to meet every requirement of 
modern sanitation in the minutest detail, not only in its own opera- 
tion, but in so far as these operations have effects outside. 
Every particle of meat offered for sale as an article of 
diet must be above suspicion: the highest standard of 
cleanliness is enforced, and the most humane and scientific methods 
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of slaughtering adopted. Herr Heiss is quite entitled to claim that 
at the present moment the German abattoir stands as a model for the 
world to imitate. In conclusion we have no hesitation in asserting 
that Mr. Cash has laid the public under a deep obligation for his 
powerful and scholarly exposition of a dangerous and inhuman 
system. 

‘The Waterloo Campaign,’’> by Lieutenant Colonel Sisson C. 
Pratt, author of ‘‘Saarbruck to Paris,’’ forms the fifth volume in the 
Special Campaign Series now being issued by Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. We have read many accounts of the Battle of 
Waterloo, but we do not remember any which gives to the lay reader 
such a clear and yet succinct description of this memorable struggle. 
This series is intended for the military student and to encourage the 
average officer (who has neither the time nor the inclination) to acquire 
the leading principles in the tactical as well as in the strategical oper- 
ations of the great campaigns of the last century. Colonel Pratt 
brings out clearly how badly served both Napoleon and Wellington 
were by their respective staffs. But for the gross blunders, orders and 
counterorders relating to D’Erlon’s command of 20,000 men, Napo- 
leon would have won either Quatre-Bras or have crushed the Prus- 
sians at Ligny. Of his own command, Wellington said ‘‘it was the 
worst equipped army with the worst staff ever brought together.’’ 
With such troops as he had led in the South of France, Wellington 
declared the battle would have been won in three hours. Knowledge 
and the power to think are as essential in war as in commerce. It is 
to be hoped that our officers have laid to heart the moral of the South 
African War. Colonel Pratt at any rate is under no illusions. If our 
junior officers are to hold their own in the field, they must know some- 
thing more than the performances of the ‘‘latest winners.”’ 

‘‘Rome and Napoleon IIJ. (1849-1870), Etude sur les Origines et 
La Chute Du Second Empire,’’6 by Professor Emile Burgeois and M. 
E. Clermont, with a preface by M. Gabriel Menod, is a masterly study 
of French Imperial policy under the Second Empire. Based upon 
contemporary documents, this narrative throws a flood of light upon 
the diplomatic history of the time. The authors trace clearly the two 
main causes which led to the catastrophe in 1879. The lack of clear- 
ness and decision in Napoleon’s policy was aggravated by his 
fatalism, and this was rendered still more serious by the clash between 
the interests of the Church and those of France. To establish his 
Empire, Napoleon was driven to assist in planting on the ruins of the 
Roman Republic the temporal power of the Papacy. It was his 


5 “The Waterloo Campaign: A Study.” By Lieut.-Col. Sisson C. Pratt, late 
R.A. With Seven Maps and Sketches. London: Swan, Sonnenschein and Co., 
Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Company. ne i 

6 “Rome and Napoleon III. (1849-1870). tude sur les Origines et La 
Chute Du Second Empire.” Par Professeur Emile Bourgeois et E. Clermont, 
Avic une Preface de Gabriel Menod, Membre de |’Institut. Paris: Armand 
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incapacity to decide between the protection of the Papacy and the 
desires of a free and united Italy, which eventually lost him his crown 
and France her preponderance in Europe. It is well that the lessons 
of political errors should be clearly emphasised. France is still suf- 
fering from connection with Rome, and we have recently seen how 
readily the opponents in the Roman Church seize every opportunity 
of descrediting her government. 

Under the title of ‘‘L’Aurore Australe,’’? M. Biard D’Aunet, who 
represented the French Government from 1893 to 1905 in Australia 
has given us the benefit of his study and observation. The first 
chapters have already appeared in the ‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” 
M. D’Aunet deals not only with Australian economics, social and 
domestic, but with the entire political situation, both internal and 
external. In dealing with the constitution of the Australian Common- 
wealth, he describes the special policies of the various States, the 
Federation movement, and the general principles of the Constitution. 
He dwells especially upon the relations of the Commonwealth with 
the Mother Country and the rest of the British Colonies, notably 
Canada. Upon this subject the author’s views—displaying a pro- 
found knowledge of his subject and presented with lucidity and im- 
partiality—will be received with respect by all interested in colonial 
politics, and particularly by native Australians. 

We have received Part I. of volume XVI. of the ‘‘Bulletin de 
L’Institut International de Statistique,’’® which contains an important 
paper on the Statistics of Population and Pauperism in England and 
Wales for the last half of the nineteenth century, by Mr. C. S 
Loch, and an obituary notice of the late Viscount Goschen, a former 
President of the Royal Statistical society. 

*‘The Real Sir Richard Burton,’’? by Mr. Walter Phelps Dodge, 
is a character sketch rather than a biography. It is designed as ‘‘a 
study of Burton’s career, a fascinating career of romance and hard 
work, the career of one of the greatest of modern Britons.’’ For 
ourselves we agree with the author that Burton was very shabbily 
treated by the authorities. His recall from Damascus—the work of 
Jewish moneylenders and crazy missionaries—was rather due to 
official stupidity than to political motives. A man of Burton’s com- 
manding intellect was bound to come into collision with officialism, 
and we do not think Mr. Dodge serves any good purpose by talking 
nonsense about Imperialism and Little Englanders. Burton’s worst 
enemy was his tongue. When a man lampoons his own colonel in 
an Indian regiment there can be no question of political motives. At 


7 “L’Aurore Australe.” Par Biard D’Aunet. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
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any rate we imagine at this time of day no one of whatever political 
colour would deny that Burton deserves to rank as one of the great- 
est men of action of his day—‘‘great as an explorer, famous as an 
author, a renowned scholar and translater, an ethnological and anthro- 
pological authority, a linguist without a peer,’’ a Lancelot in modern 
guise. That such a man should end his days as consul of a third 
rate port like Trieste is pathetic enough, but we do not see that one 
political party is more to blame than another. Burton was a master- 
ful man, and he had the trick of making enemies. Apart from this 
show of political bias, Mr. Dodge has produced a convincing defence 
of his hero, for whatever his faults, Burton was a hero. And in this 
short sketch he has given us a romantic picture of his courtship and 
married life. Surely no man was served with a more splendid devotion 
than Burton by his beautiful and noble wife. Whether the great 
explorer’s memory still stands in need of such championing as Mr. 
Dodge here supplies or not we are none the less grateful for a 
charming book. We notice some misprints. Sanatarium for sana- 
torium, and abtruse for abstruse. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


‘“‘Derniéres Années de |’Ambassade en Allemagne de M. de Gon- 
tant-Biron, 1874-1877,’"! by M. André Dreux, is the sequel to the 
Vicomte de Gontant-Biron’s ‘‘Mon Ambassade en Allemagne,’’ which 
was published last year. Dreux’s volume throws much 
fresh light on these memorable years during which Bismarck 
was continually inventing grievances against France, and 
France was in almost daily dread of a sudden attack on the part of 
her victorious enemy. M. de Gontant-Biron’s conduct throughout 
was irreproachable, and it must be borne in mind that this was the 
first diplomatic post he had filled. Bismarck’s behaviour to him can 
only be characterised as brutal and overbearing. M. André Dreux 
deserves to be warmly congratulated on the way in which he has 
performed his task. 

Since Maria Stella’s Memoirs appeared for the first time in 1830, 
the scandal known as |’Affaire Chiappini has never been allowed to 
die out, but is, from time to time, revived, mainly as part of a poli- 
tical propaganda, in newspaper articles, pamphlets, and books of a 
professedly historical nature. It has even formed the subject of a 
play. Maria Stella-Petronilla was born, in the little town of Modi- 
gliana, on April the 16th, 1773, and baptised as the child of Laurenzo 


1 “Derniéres Années de l’Ambassade en Allemagne de M. de Gontant-Biron, 
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Chiappini, jailer, and Vincenzia Viligenti, his wife. At the age of 
4, she was taken by her putative parents to Florence, where the 
family lived in a considerable degree of comfort. Being a pretty 
child, Maria Stella was trained for the stage. Some years afterwards 
Lord Newborough fell in love with her, and for 15,000 francs down, 
a house at Fiesole, and a monthly allowance of 30 ducats, gained 
Chiappini’s permission to marry the girl or make her his mistress. 
The old lord died in 1807, leaving his widow about £1,400 per annum. 
Three years afterwards Lady Newborough marries a Russian baron, 
named Ungery Sternberg, and, in 1820, her putative father dies, 
leaving a letter in which he confesses that she is not his child, but 
the daughter of someone of a station similar to her own. She there- 
upon claimed to be the daughter of the Duc de Chartres (afterwards 
Philippe Egalité) and his consort, then travelling incognito in Italy, 
and this monstrous claim was admitted by the Ecclesiastical Court 
of Faenza. M. Maurice Vitrac demonstrates by documentary evi- 
dence the absurdity of these pretentions, and, at the same time, shows 
that this adventuress was probably the illegitimate daughter of Count 
Charles Battaglini. ‘‘Philippe Egalité et Monsieur Chiappini'’? not 
only demolishes a myth which postulates the extinction of the House 
of Orleans, but throws a vivid light on the society of the Palais Royal 
during the latter part of the XVIII, century, 


In his Preface to the second and revised edition of ‘Il Sacro 
Romano Impero,’’s Signer Ugo Balzani points out how the history 
of the Holy Roman Empire is so bound up with that of Italy as to 
form an integral part of it. Moreover, the fact of the work having 
first appeared in England lends weight to it, for no German or Italian 
could well have treated the subject dispassionately. Signor Balzoni, 
who is an old friend of the author, has corrected his translation from 
the latest revised text of 1904, without comment on the few passages 
in which he differs from Dr. James Bryce. Forty-one years have 
elapsed since our present representative at Washington first published 
this work, which laid the foundations of his reputation as an historian. 

In ‘‘Le Machiavélisme,’’* M. Charles Benoist, the well-known 
publicist, proposes to treat Machiavelism under three aspects, viz., 
(1) Machiavelism previous to Machiavelli; (2) the Machiavelism of 
Machiavelli ; (3) Machiavelism after Machiavelli, In the first volume, 
the learned author starts with the proposition that Machiavelism is 
not so much a doctrine as a method ; it is a realism applied strictly 
and exclusively to politics. Machiavelli no more created the factors 
of his policy than the mathematician creates the data of the problem 


2 “Philippe Egalité et Monsieur Chiappini.” Par Maurice Vitrac. Paris: 
H. Daragon. 

3 “Il Sacro Romano Impero.” Di Giacomo Bryce. Tradotto da Ugo 
Balzani. Milano: Ulrico Hoepli. 

4 “Le Machiavélisme.” Premiére Partie. Avant Machiavel. Par Charles 
Benoist. Paris: Librairie-Plon. 
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he solves, or the chemist the elements of the substance he analyses. 
Machiavelli was a keen observer of men and events, and he submitted 
all he observed to the strictest scrutiny. The principles he adduced 
have been found to be of universal application. Five out of the six 
chapters into which this volume is divided are devoted to the study of 
and commentary on The Prince; the last chapter deals with the 
Italian State and political science before Machiavelli. We shall look 
forward with great interest to the remaining volumes of a work which 
we believe has occupied the attention of M. Benoist for the last twenty 
years. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In ‘‘Malgré l’Amour,’"! by Brada, Jean de Pavilly blundered badly 
in taking a pretty wife from a cosmopolitan city like Moscow, where 
she was allowed to do pretty much what she pleased, and in expecting 
her, without any preparation, to settle down cheerfully to a humdrum 
existence in a little Norman town, and at the same time to conform 
to the narrow, provincial ways of his numerous relations, Under 
such conditions it was inevitable that the couple, in spite of their 
mutual affection, should drift apart, even without the malign influence 
of a woman with whom Jean had, but a short time ago, been on 
terms of intimacy, The story, though well written, is not of absorb- 
ing interest, nor are the means by which the estranged couple were 
brought together either novel or convincing. 





ART. 


It is eleven years since ‘‘The Westminster Review’’ welcomed 
with reverence and enthusiasm the first and second volumes of Mr. 
Lewis Richard Farnell’s ‘‘Cults of the Greek States.’’! It was the 
nearest approach to a magnum opus in classical erudition coming 
from our Universities since the old learning of Bentley and Porson 
gave way to the new, ‘The new learning had become almost the 
exclusive property of Germans—viri systematici—but Mr. Farnell 
added to the complete dragnets of his well-ordered erudition the 
British judicial quality. The third and fourth volumes of his work 
show no diminution of his power or of his righteous care in using it. 

These books are taken under the head of Art; but they have an 
immensely wider scope. The prehistoric origins of religion and the 
philosophic evolution, the interpretation of Paganism and its litera- 
ture and monuments, the anthropology, ethnology, psychology of the 


1 “ Malgré l’Amour.” Par Brada. Paris: Librairie-Plon. 
1 “The Cults of the Greek States.” By Lewis Richard Farnell. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press. 1907 
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Greeks with the Oriental and barbarous infiltrations into their 
thought, even strains cf atavism in Christians from Pagan ancestors 
—all are here, without the dangerous eloquence of French generalisa- 
tion, without the obscure perplexity too often found in mighty Ger- 
man works, but with facts and references marshalled and reviewed 
in clear array by common sense and sane scepticism. 

In the archaeology and history of Art these volumes are invaluable. 
The third, for example, has 250 out of nearly 400 pages devoted to 
Demeter and Kore-Persephone ; and 65 of these belong exclusively 
to cult-monuments and ideal types, with 31 inset plates, perfect in 
paper and printing as illustration. In the historic chapter over 100 
pages are given to elucidating the Eleusinian mysteries—those rites 
of which such a philosopher as Plato, such poets as Sophocles and 
Aeschylus spoke always with reverence; of which Pindar said 
‘*Happy is he who has seen them before he goes beneath the hollow 
earth ; that man knows the true end of life and its source divine”’ ; 
of which polished Isocrates wrote, ‘‘For those who have shared in 
them their hopes are sweetened concerning the end of life and their 
whole existence’’; and so on uninterruptedly until the later days of 
Paganism. Now it is of supreme interest to know how far this essen- 
tial Greek religion found representation in art; and this is shown 
definitely in pages whose summing up is alone worth many volumes: 
‘Greek art mot likely to reveal the Eleusinian secret, but bears wit- 
ness to the elevating end refining character of the faith.”’ 

After this striking, but very inadequate, example of what is to he 
found in this monument of learning, it should be said that, besides 
Demeter, the third volume treats with the same thoroughness of Ge, 
the earth-goddess ; Hades-Plouton ; and the cults of the Mother of 
the Gods and Rhea-Cybele. The fourth volume finishes all that 
relates to the cults, monuments and ideal types of Poseidon and 
Apollo—the latter one of the most valuable portions of the whole 
work from the point of view of Art. 

Mr. Farnell announces the end of the work in one more volume 
on the worships of Hermes, Dionysos, and the minor cults ; and he 
gives us hope of a future work on hero-worship, ‘‘one of the most 
intricate and important in the history of Greek religion, for which 
I have already collected the material.’’ He expresses his obligation 
to ‘‘the liberality of the Clarendon Press.’’ It is very earnestly to 
be desired that this should continue in the oldest and best traditions 
of our English Universities ; and it is to the best interests of Science 
itself, which now so tends to monopolise what once was given to 
Letters. - 
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